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Offices of Publication » § No. 125 N. 9th St., Philadelphia, falling, pick them, andstore in a cool place, cov- | protect it from the sun. The green worm is very 
* ( No. 42 La Salle St., Chicago. ering with a blanket. | partial to cauliflower and Savoy cabbage. He 








ment | g isaac ae w i ae » knows what is good! I find, as some one has 
‘Ora OUR BUSINESS METHOD. fit rhein: saute we pte cemieuminanae | said, that cauliflower culture is easier on paper 
Mek »)\) the Farm Journat gives no chromos, puffs no swindles, | 4.4 the first day broke hi ilies a ne had t than on soil. : 

Hid inserts no humbug advertisements, and does not devote 1¢e Iirst day broke his machine so he had to | — lat turnips may be sown any time this month. 


| one-half its space to telling how good the other half is. It quit. Before he got started again in good shape Where green stuff is wanted for pigs or poultry 
is published monthly and is furnished to subscribers at 50 | be had to make three ten mile trips for repairs | j¢ wi) pay to fill up vacant spots in the garden 
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} cents a year, postage prepaid. Terms cash in advance. and to replace the broken parts, This delayed | with them. * 
FAIR PLAY him three days. He was poking around the Bush beans, extra early peas, winter radishes, 
. ie ‘ ; = 
Sy | ‘ c , store waiting for the news from the Chicago lettuce, and spinach may be sown this month 
print We believe, through careful inquiry, that all the advertise- convention, and talking polities with the folks i ‘ = ra ; : we 
gave | The oeng J * and the supply of vegé¢tables be kept up until 


ments in this paper are signed br trustworthy persons, and . t 
| ~yeour ee vetem, we will malza good to subscribers in the village, when he ought to have been frost 
ation any loss sustained by trusting advertisers who prove to be Atti fa maanar { ¥ ay sg 7 f cae ; ‘ 

} deliberate swindlers een enall mt ply their trade at the mrs rato, . a “Ng — ye 7 we Ml ht I know from experience that there is a strong 
expense of our subscribers, who are our friends, through the plied with breakable parts. ence his grain go temptation at this season to let the garden “ go 
medium of these columns. Let this be understood by every- | too ripe 80 that considerable shattered off and : i - 
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rTOWS, | body now and henceforth. : to grass’? or weeds, but itis bad policy. Don’t 
| = = - 2 was lost, and there was a still greater loss from | do it 
W'S. CONTENTS OF THIS NUMBER. exhaustion of the soil in over-ripening the grain, | = 
AL PAGE 127—The Farmer's Garden. High Farming at Elm- | Peter is fifty dollars poorer than if he had got | HIGH FARMING AT ELMWOOD. 
wood. his grain in at the right time. No. 61. 
128—Out Among the Farmers. : BY JACOB BIGGLE. 


129—DAIRY AND STOCK: Familiar Talks. The 


: fi The rich man’s son inherits lands 
Farm Journal Pig House (illustrated.) Notes and : 


The habit of expending money for things that 








‘g the Queries. And piles of brick, and stone and gold, | are not strictly necessary seems to be growing 
ny 130—Stock Notes and Queries.—(Continued.) And he inherits soft, white hands, | among the farmers of my neighborhood. Look- 
of six Q ( ) } 
milk- WI-THE POULTRY YARD: Winter Chickens. | And tender flesh which fears the cold, | ing back to the time I purchased Elmwdod,—less 
00 | Bantams (1llust’d.) Chickens by Machinery (Cont’d.) | Nor dares to wear a garment old ; jhan half a dozen years—I can in that short pe- 
Ag'ts Foot pomien. a A heritage, it seems to me, riod seea difference, and my staid neighbors say 
— 18-OUR YOUNG FOLKS. | One scarce would wish to hold in fee. the difference is greater the farther back we look 
| s3—OU NG F cS. } a ° P nm » ot . ' : 
— 134 “EDITORIALS: Our Growlery. The Portrait Gal- What does the poor man’s son inherit # | f he cry of hard times is, of course, kept up, and 
N. ¥. | lery. TOPICS IN SEASON: The Outlook. | Stout muscles and sinewy heart, | itseems to me well to consider whether the 
| 135—The Farm. The Truck Garden. The Orchard. | A hardy frame, @ hardier spirit ; growth of the habit in question, rather than low 
ed for. } 1%—The Orchard—(Continued) King of two hands he does his part | prices, or competition, or poor crops, be not the 
“x | 137—THE HOUSEHOLD: The Boys. Western Chit- In every useful toil arid art; |} real cause of the complaints we so often hear: 
Chat. Concerning Certain Domestic Affairs. that the times are hard, and that the country is 


A heritage, it seems to me, 
A king might wish to hold in fee. | going to the dogs. 
= = Where is the farmer whose living expenses are 


138—Homely Wrinkles. How To Do Things. 
139—Health Hints. Out-Door Notes. kEloral Notes. 
Wanted to Know. , 

140—Finger Boards at the Five Points Crossings. THE FARMER'S GARDEN, | not greater than they were afew years ago? 
M41—-BUBBLES. BY ABNER HOLLINGSWORTH. | Where is the farmer who does not want a better 
12—ODD MENTION. It is hard work to fight weeds and insects, but horse and carriage than he drovea few years 
_ = - | it is harder yet to fight such a drought as we | ago? Where is the farmer who has not let out 
’ Itis a wise person who knows what to do next. The have had inearly summer. Stirring the soil is the reins in the matter of wearing apparel, of 
| wise thing for the reader to do next is to see that the leaves | a help, an occasional application of water is | groceries, of holiday excursions, of household 
very well, but when week after week the sun comforts, of implements for farm work, spend- 
shines with scorchiug heat and only afew drops ing for them morethan formerly? «Where are 











Y this paper are cut and that the back is stitched with 
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needle and thread. : 
a or of rain fall, I give it up. the young people on the farm who are now sat 
= en Pc Jark peaty soil abounding in moisture will | isfled with what their predecessors thought was 

The farn i Ss catters his seed, an: I ; on 
Funer tills Ris sell, scatters Bis seed, and grow the best celery,but any soil highly fertilized abundant and plenty niceenough? Toall these 


cultivates his crops. If they bring forth sixty or a 
hundred fold he rejoices. If they yield nothing he 
tills, and scatters, and cultivates again. The exam- 
ple of the farmer in this respect is one of the noblest 
that obtains among men.-@e 


will grow it if water is also supplied. queries, echo answers, ‘*‘ Where?” } 
The cabbage worm must go. I shall test Ham- Yet the growl keeps up, and increases in vol- 
mond’s Slug Shot, which is guaranteed to kill ume, about the low prices of potatoes, of wheat 
him. It is best applied by a Woodason bellows. and @f pork, the depredations of insects, the 
I shall also try Pyrethrum powder mixed with drouths, the floods, the politicians and the mo- 
five times its bulk of plaster. Some recommend nopolists. Stillthere is lamentation every where 
air-slaked lime instead of plaster. This should | over the unprofitableness of farming and sorrow 

be applied in the same manner as the Slug Shot. | that the bank account is leaner than ever, Not | 
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Roll each day’s plowing before you quit. 


To prolong the crop of cucumbers ard snap 
beans let none go to seed. 
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I have great hopes from the Pyrethrum from only in the country, but in the city as well ex- 
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| Housekepers, never have wheat ground for be ay I <i ieee 7 ap cepacia sce esljar cae ee ae i a es ~ aaa sys — 
bread in extremely warm weather! — The Winningstadt Cabbage may be planted living get hig faster than their incomes, so that 
} . é this month and agood crop obtained. My neigh- | the nation seems not to prosper, and individuals 
| Fat harvests and good health to all the read- | por insists that when grown late it keepsas well | seem hard pushed to make both ends meet, I 
| ers of the FARM JOURNAL is our midsummer | for him asthe late varieties, and is not so both- write this to helpallay the alarm thatisin many 
greeting! ered by the worms. minds about the outiook for the future, toinform 
| Our subscription season is pretty much over I shall cut out the old canes of my raspberries the people of the true cause of any danger toour j 
| RoW until fall and we did not reach the 200,000, and blackberries this month. But I shall not future prosperity, and point out the remedy for | 
But just weit until next fall and winter ! repeat the experiment made last season of cut- | the evil that is apprehended. The remedy is } 
It will impiova the flavor of bolled-corn if ting back the new growth of red raspberries in economy in expenditure, It is contentment with | 
some of Pra te is se pale sat ét Des bude the fall. what is alr ady posse ssed. Itis to pull in the | 
are put j Seep 2 oa i seh <a Soil adapted to celery will grow fine ceauli- } orns. It is to live plainly, mod stly, and econ- 
in the pot and boiled with it. flower. Like celery it must have moisture. omically as our fathers did. It is to curb ambi- | 
, Early pears are much better ripened off the When the heads begin to form I draw up the tion to make a spread and totake the shine off | 
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matter over; 1 am sure their own good sense will 
show them that Iam right. They need not de- 
‘pend on my opinion in the matter, for their own 
judgment, now that I have called attention to 
the subject, will bring them to the correct, and 
therefore to the same conclusion to which I 
have come. 

Let us all settle down once more to patched 
pantaloons and all will be well. (Harriet has 
been at work on a pair of mine and has made a 
very snug job of it.) 

While I am not a wheat farmer and do not be- 
lieve it pays any one to grow wheat on high- 
priced land, even when the price isa good deal 
higher than it isnow,I yet have made some 
close observations on the subject of wheat grow- 
ing and am willing to give your readers the bene- 
fit of them. I do this now because it is just 
the time to consider the matter and because some 
of your readers have complained that I give too 
much attention in my letters to gardening,truck- 
ing and fruit growing, and not enough to plain 
farming. 

When wheat is sown six inches deep little or 
none of it comes up. At fourinches about half 
of it comes up. At one inch it all comes. Here 
is one good reason for not sowing it too deep. 

Another is that shallow-sown wheat does not 
“ winter-kill” as readily as the deep sown. The 
explanation of this is that the wheat plant has 
two sets of roots; one starting from the seed, 
and another from a bulb in the stem which 
always forms just below the surface of the 
ground, no matter how deep the seed may be. 
To show how thisisI refer the reader to the 
picture. The plant at the left is a young one 
from deep-planted seed, which has n@t yet formed 
its bulb roots. The onein the center was planted 
shallow, and shows both sets of roots. When the 
ground “heaves” by the frost, the roots of the 
shallow-sown grain, forming a matnear thesur- 
face, are all lifted with it, and settle together 
without materially disturbingthe plant. Inthe 
case of that planted deep, the surface-heaving 
breaks the connecting stem, as seen at the right, 
and leaves the plant with but the few roots near 
the surface, which are unable to sustain it. 

This ought to be clear to every intelligent per- 
son. (Anartist and not myself, is responsible 
for the drawing. My work in that line would 
create merriment, at least italways has done so, 
heretofore.) 

One dollar’s worth of extra preparation, and 
two dollars’ worth of fertilization, are worth 
much more to an acre of wheat than three dol- 
lars’ worth of fertilization. “Working it todeath” 
is the best thing that can happen to wheat 
ground, provided the work is done when the 
ground is in proper condition. 

“Cut your coat according to your cloth,” or in 
other words, lay out your wheat field according 
to your manure pile. It will not do to put outa 
40-acre fleld with a 10-acre manure pile. It is 
cheaper to harvest 15 bushels from a half acre 
than froman acre. In saying this I expect, of 
course, that farmers inthe west who think their 
land needs no manure will not agree. 

Barn yard manure tends to straw production 
—the best “‘commercial fertilizers”? to increase 
of grain. Use both; apply the former to the 
surface of the plowed ground and work itin 
thoroughly, though not deeply. Apply the lat- 
ter with the drill at the time of sowing. 

A plank drag— or 5 pieces of plank, 6 or 8 feet 


long, yr over each other like shingles ona 
roof—will do more good work ina given time, 


toward fitting land for wheat, particularly if it 
is lumpy, than any other implement I know of. 

Asa rule, hard, red wheats are more popular 
with millers than the soft, white varieties. 

Thin seeding and rich land go well together. 
The richer the land the thinner may be the seed- 
ing. Overcrowding is one reason why we “sow 
much and reap little.” 

“Whatsoever a man soweth that shall he also 
reap.” If you don’t sow cockle and cheat and 
rye, you won’t have to reap ’em. 

A shallow seed bed, buta fine and rich one, 
wi + make “80-cent wheat’”’ profitable ifanything 
will. 

If the seed be the least smutty, soak it instrong 
brine or a solution of sulphate of copper. 

Tim is doing some good work now. His wise 
and thoughtful management is beginning to tell 
at Elmwood, and we shall have some results 
worth recording erelong. Theonly dangerI see 
in the future is that of the girl business. I see 
signs of its carrying him off. I will be sorry if 
it does. 


OUT AMONG THE FARMERS. 


A live Ohio farmer—The right sort of a corn crib— 
A successful potato digger—New York hop-farm- 
ing—Increasing the wheat yield, &e. 

Some years ago the “Bonham Female Semi- 
nary ” fiourished in St. Louis. After a success- 
ful term of years its proprietor and principal, 
Mr. L. N. Bonham, who had been raised on a 
farm, and always kept in sympathy with the 
calling of his fathers, closed the school be- 
cause of ill-health, moved to Butler county, 


Ohio, bought a good farm, (adjoining the 


Magie farm, claimed as the birth-place of the 
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celebrated swine sometimes called ‘ Magie,” 
sometime “ Butler Co.,”’ but generally “Poland 
China,”) and began the assiduous cultivation 
of that particular brand of ham material. It is 
needless tosay that he succeeded—brains always 
and every- 
where suc- 
ceed. We 
won't say 
that 
has out- 
magied 
Magie, but 
we do say 
that we 
never knew 
how hand- 
some a 
herd of 60 
Poland 
Chinas 
could be 
until we 
saw Bon- 
ham’s. 
One rea- 
son for this 
is found 
in the roll- 
ing blue 
grass pas- 
tures, sha- 
ded by big 
maples, 
and plenty 
of puré wa- 
ter, which 
is furnish- 
ed them; 
and ano- 
ther is that 
he insists 
that “a 
hog is not 
a working 
animal, 
his busi- 
ness is to 
make meat,’”’ and so they never “follow steers” 
nor * work over the manure,” nor “hog” their 
own corn, though we believe he does make them 
shell and grind it, after being husked and car- 
ried to them on a luxuriant blue grass or clover 
sod. Of these porcine beauties Mr. B. turns off 
about one hundred annually, all pure bred, and 
sure to improve the stock of those who may be 
fortunate enough to get them. Heis an enthu- 
siast upon the subject, and was the first Secre- 
retary of any Poland China Record in America, 

Of course Mr. Bonham’s specialty in farming 
necessitates the storing of much corn for winter 
feed, and some ten years ago he built a crib, or 
rather a pair of cribs, with a 12 foot wagon way 
between them, which he made rat-proof because 
he thinks that “a good Poland China should 
not be compelled to eat rat-defiled corn; that 
should be kept for whisky.” 

The crib has noadjoining buildings. It stands 
on stone foundations fifteen inches high. Be- 
fore laying the floor, sheet-iron, painted on both 
sides, was laid over the parts where the rats 
could stand on the walls and reach the floor. 
Under the floor all was left open—cats and air 
have free circulation. The cribs are twelve feet 
high, and two feet wider at the top than at the 
bottom. This outward slope, the slats being of 
oak, and put on vertically, makes it almost im- 
possible for a rat to climb, but an additional 
precaution in the shape of a projecting board, 
six inches wide at the top, makes assurance 
doubly sure. The drive-way has no floor—it 
does not need it, and a rat harbor is avoided. 

That is what we call a common-sense corn- 
crib. It has proven absolutely rat-proof for ten 
years, keeps the corn dry, and provides perfect 
ventilation. What more could a crib be ex- 
pected to do? 

Another common-sense arrangement we saw 
there was a long pole, resting, about five feet 
from the ground, in two crotch posts. This was 
the basis for the “old lumber” pile, it being 
stood on end, and leaned up against this pole. 
Room for cats, dogs and air to circulate again. 

Naturally Mr. Bonham would be called upon 
to “farm with his pen,” as well as the plow, and 
this he does to the great edification of the read- 
ers of the Breeders’ Gazette, Cincinnati Com- 
mercial-Gazette, and other papers. In this,way, 
I irq ye HOME—FRUIT FARM, 34 

Acres, For Sale. 34 mile from FRUITPORT, on the 
bank of Spring Lake, Western Mich. For particulars address 

JOHN W. CURTIS, 472 E. Water St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
PEACH TREES suited to all sections. APPLE trees,extra 
long keeping vfrieties. Kieffer & Leconte Pears. A full line 
of all kinds of Nursery Stock cheap. Trees, Grape-Vines, 
Small Fruit & other plants by mail. Catalogues showing how 
& what to plant, tree. RANDOLPH PETERS, Wilmington, Del. 














SALESMEN WANTED. 


A few good reliable men to act as agents in Pa.,Obio,New 
Jersey, Delaware and Maryland to sell our New Fruits 
and Specialties. Good salary paid to honest, active, 
successfal agents. Previous experience not essential. For 
terms address, giving age and reference, HOOPES BRO. 
& THOMAS, Cherry Hill Nurseries, West Chester, Pa. 


FEL LRAT ETE S LPR NS PILE ES 
WANTED, SALESMEN 


TO CANVASS FOR THE SALE OF OUR NURSERY STOCK. 
Unequaled facilities, Salary and expenses 
paid. One of the Largest Nurseries in the States. 
7. & T. SMITH, 
New York. 


Geneva Nurseries, Geneva 
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and as a leading member of the Oxford Farm. 

ers’ Club, and of the State Board of Agriculture 

his light is kept from being hidden under g 

ae , Which is a good thing for Ohio agricul. 
ure, 

We give on this page a faithful representation 
of the original potato digger, which is by no 
means a@machine, It is avery correct portrait 
of C. F. Ross, the man who last year dug T. B 
Terry’s (Hudson, O.,) entire crop of 7000 bushels 
of potatoes with the fork which he holds in his 
hand, at a cost of one cent per bushel. That 
sounds like a big story, and farmers who raise 
70 bushels per acre, among weeds 4 feet high 
will not believe it, but we have taken pains to 
verify it. In fact we took dinner with Ross at 
Mr. Terry’s home one day last fall, and heard the 
story from them both. Terry, as all the world 
knows, makes a specialty of potato growing, 
and succeeds tothe tune of an average of about 
300 bushels per acre. This large yield-(the 7000 
bushels, and a few over, were grown on 24 acres 
of land) on nice, clean, mellow land, and Ross’ 
large experience in this one line, accounts for the 
big work. His average over the whole field wag 
150 bushels per day, and his best day’s work was 
223 bushels. He was born in Germany, is 24 
sey tose and has been in this country half of 

1at time. 


Seth Howard, a hale, plain, quiet old gentle- 
man, lives upon and supervises his farm of 
nearly 450 acres at Pine Woods, Madison county, 
N. Y., the active management being in the 
hands of his son, Edward A., who farms it “on 
the shares.”’ About 1815, Seth Howard’s father 
bought the original farm of 110 acres, and by 
dint of good management and good farming it 
has been increased, from time to time, to the 
443 acres of the present time. For very many 
years hop-growing and dairying have been 
specialties, Mr. Howard thinking that the two 
work well together. 

The regular working force of the farm averages 
ten men during eight months of the year, and 
five or six during the remainder, with three or 
four ox-teams and four two-horse teams. How 
some of the oxen get their early training was 
shown on page 38 of our March number. A por- 
tion of their hands are furnished with houses 
and employed by the year, one of these hay- 
ing been in continuous employ for twenty- 
seven years, 

The dairy comprises from fifty to eighty cows, 
the milk being carted to a creamery near by, of 
which Mr. Howard is one of the stockholders, 
The creamery, as do most others, shuts down for 
the season about November, and then the milk 
is converted into butter at home, and packed 
away for the year’s supply, when the cows are 
dried off to recuperate clue the winter. The 
great supply of manure furnished by this herd of 
cows is largely used in the hop-yard, which is 
really the feature of the farm. This comprises 
from 28 to 34 acres, upon which the hop vines are 
planted in hills 7x8 feet, each hill being supplied 
with a pole from 18 to 20 feet high for the sup- 
port of the vines. Theyardis kept scrupulously 

















THE WHEAT PLANT. 


clean by careful and continuous cultivation, 
and the yield runs from 16,000 to 20,000 pounds 
and over per year. In 1882, the year of high 
prices for hops, Mr. Howard sold 7937 pounds at 
50 cents per pound, and 8277 pounds at 621% cents, 
realizing the snug sum of $9041.62. It will be re- 
membered that during that season hops com- 
manded double the price named, and when we 
asked Mr. H. why he sold at comparatively low 
figures, he replied, ‘because I haven’t sand 
enough to ‘hold for higher prices’ when I’m 
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Red and Gold Dust. Send ie. 


H for samples of each. Low 
SEED W oon. Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


R. G. CRIST, New Market, Indiana-__ 


CACTU CATALOGUE, nothing like 
it on earth, beautifully illustrated, 
free to all loversof RARE PLANT'S who mention 
this paper. Troupe Nurseries, Troupe, Texas. 
WANTED MEN, & WOMEN AGENTS: JAMES 


’. WHITNEY, Nurseryman, Rochester, 
THE DAVIS 


STUMP PULLER 


Received Centennial Medal. 
Is now in use in Canada an 
early every part 0 D. © 

BTLETS 20 to 50 TONS. | 

Stands on runners, worked bye 

men. Prices 35 to $70. U! 

culars free. Manufactured by 
H. L. BENNETT; 


\ Martin Amber, Tasmanian 
' 
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Westerville, Franklin Co., 0. 
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or my hops double what I know they 
eet on” At the time of our visit, early in 
November, the crop of 1883 had been picked, 
kiln-dried, and partly baledand marketed. The 
immense stock which we saw piled up in the 
store-room was of a beautiful uniform color, 
and had been pronounced by experts to be one 
of the finest crops, as to qua ity, in the State, It 
amounted to about 21,000 pounds, 

The hop-picking season, which lasts from three 
to four weeks, (last season they began Aug. 30 
and finished Sept. 21,) is here, as elsewhere, 
made a season of fun and jollity, as well as of 
hard work. The number of pickers averages 
from 80 to 150, and all these are fed, and provided 
with sleeping quarters og ree the place. Inorder 
to properly care for this little army Mr. Howard 
has put up a large building specially adapted to 
poarding them, which can be used at all other 
times of the year for storage purposes. Work is 
the order of the day, but amusement and rollick- 
ing fun reign in the evening. For this, too, Mr. 
H. has made generous hp gran, having parti- 
tioned off a large portion of the upper part of 
one of the hay bays of the barn, plastered it, 
furnished it with a smooth floor, and a music 
stand at one end, and in this somewhat novel 
pall-room “light feet keep time to merry hearts,”’ 
every evening throughout the season. A large 
swing and other amusements are also provided, 
and thus the pickers are kept from straying 
away in the evening, and are always on hand 
for work in the morning. 


Mr. Arba Campbell, of Owego, N. Y., firmly 
believes that “fat land makes full crops,’ and 
some years ago he set about a liberal system of 
fertilization, which he still keeps up and finds 
profitable. First he applies all the stable ma- 
nure he can make or buy at the rate of 10 loads per 
acre, giving noacre asecond coating until every 
are has been gone over at this rate. Second, he 
limes all his land every five years at the rate of- 
ten bushels per acre. Third, he applies with 
every crop sown or planted, in the spring, or 
in the fall, 200 pounds of a high grade superphos- 

hate, and 200 pounds of Kainit per acre. hen 
Mr. C. began this fixed system of fertilization his 
wheat crops yielded an average of about 11 bus. 
per acre; now the average is 36 bushels, and 
each year his supply of home-grown stable ma- 
nure increases. 





DAIRY AND STOCK. | 


Kill the dog and trounce the boy if they run the 
cows. 





A big crupper pad will keep a horse from hug- 
ging the lines with his tail. 

Cows that are watered from stagnant ponds or 
from wells in the barn-yard will give milk more 
or less tainted, and from which it is impossible to 
make the best butter. So large a part of milk is 
water that the drink of the cowis of quite as much 
importance as her food. 


The members of the American Jersey Cattle 
Club are considering whether they shall increase 
the registry fee for bulls from $3. to $10. The 
reason given is to getrid of worthless bulls. This 
istoo much of au admission. Probably they mean 
bulls not fancy enough to be worth a $10 fee. Too 
much fancy has injured all of the thoroughbred 
breeds of cattle. Utility is a better standard than 
fancy. How is the value of a bull to be known 
till he is tried? No one wants to buy a thorough- 
bred unless it is registered, and if not recorded 
low long will it be before the breeding will be lost. 
We believe in records; they are land-marks and 


Old horses often do not do well because their 
tecth get sharp orsore. They should be examined 
and filed smooth. There is a file called a“ float” 
made on purpose to do such work. If one cannot 
be had a blacksmith’s file will do very well in the 
hands of a careful man. Examine and see if the 
grinders are not rough and sharp on the outside 
80 that they cut the inside of the cheeks. If they 
do this the horse will not chew well and oats will 
hot be masticated nor will they eat much hay. 
Horses often get poor on account of their teeth | 
hurting them. Young horses are sometimes | 
effected but not so frequently as old ones. The 
grinders should be made level so they will fit to 
each other or else the food will not be chewed and 
there will be a constant waste. 


FAMILIAR TALKS 





About Farm Animals and kindred subjects—A Plain 
Farmer with no Axe to Grind and no Hobby to Ride, 
Speaking to Plain Farmers who are not expected to | 
turn a Grindstone nor mount a Hobby. 

I have a notion about hogs which is very 
ifferent from what I used to think. For years 
I had ! 


qd 


it bad. I bred hogs for their noses and ears, or 
rather I bred them to reduce the noses and ears. 
How easy it is to drop into an extreme. I 
followed up the short-nose notion until my 
pigs had such short bodies and short weights 
that they did not pay. Now1am going on ano- 
ther extreme; I do not care about the noses or 
ears. I am going to shove them instead of the 
fancy fellows. It is bodies I am after—long 
bodies with broad backs and full rounded hams. 
I want hogs that will grow and weigh, not the 
mammoth things the FARM JoURNAL sometimes 
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FIG. 1.—PORTABLE PIG HOUSE. 


tells about, but those of good medium size. Such 
pigs have averaged 330 pounds at eight and a half 
months of age. If these had been of the fancy 
breeds with the short noses and clumpy bodies, 
they ¢ould not have been made to weigh more 
than half as much, Such large hogs are more 
active and vigorous. They will help themselves 
which is quite an item in swine rearing, and they 
will grow on grass and eat any kind of coarse 
food and thrive on it. They also have less fat 
which is in their favor. People would eat more 
pork if it was made in a form to be more diges- 
tible. Farmers should think of this and try to 
produce kinds of meat that people like. 

My sheep sheared well. I knew they would 
because the wool was long. Merino sheep with 
short wool have light fleeces, unless it is very 
gummy and this is not wool but grease. Any 
kind of wool used to sell, but now buyers are 
particular and as they see greasy wool they begin 
to talk about shrinkage, just as though the pres- 
ent price was not shrinkage enough. I have 
learned in my farming that the best thing for 
me to do is to raise what every body else does 
not. Forinstance, everybody can raise potatoes 
but everybody cannot, or at least does not, grow 
choice fruits or other things which require 
special knowledge and care. 

A man should look around and see if he cannot 
produce some special crop or stock which is 
suited to his locality, where skill can be used 
and where study will help and so do better than 
the men who do not think much, and who never 
go beyond what they have always done. This 
same class of farmers will keep any kind of sheep 
they happen to have and patronize the cheapest 
stallion and use a scrub bull. There isa FARM 


JOURNAL man within a mile of The Orchards 
who is selling heifers at from $75 to $100 each, 
because he has taken his cows to pure-bred 





FIG. 2.—LINCOLN’S BUTTER-WORKER. 


bulls, and this is not all; he is making twice as 
much butter from the same number of cows as 
formerly. There are other farmers who have 
stuck tothe old ways about their cows and sheep, 
and they are just where they were a dozen years 
ago. Some people never seem to get their eyes 
open. I know another man, not far off, who got 
disgusted with his grade Jerseys and sold them. 
He said the butchers would not pay anything 
for the calves and the cows only gave a little 
milk, A man of good sense would not try to fill 
butcher's carts and butter tubs at the same time. 
Here comes inthe word: Cows cannot fill too 
many places. If mine make plenty of cream 
that isall I want, for the cream will make butter. 
I donot care about theamountof milk. Butcher's 
talk about big calves and big cows is all lost on 
me. They are talking for the butchers. I would 
never keep a cow if her calf, when a heifer, was 
not worth more to raise than to make into veal, 
and I would not keep a cow whose milk was not 
worth more for butter than to fatten a calf. 
There is one difference between the two men I 














haye spoken of which must not be forgotten, as_ 


it is one of the secrets of their success and failure; 
one gave his cows all they could eat and the 
other starved them. 

It isa good plan to have a rule, after harvest, 
to clear up and put in nice orderas much as one 
field. It is best to takethe one in hand which 
needs it the most. The farm is the farmer’s 
capital and whenever he improves a field and 
makes it more productive or more attractive 
he is adding to his capital just so much. This 
pays. I know fields that ever since the country 
was cleared, have not produced scarcely any- 
thing but bogs and bull-frogs, which by under- 
draining have been made the best on the farm. 
Most generally the first crop will pay the cost of 
the improvements, It is often better to invest 
money in bettering the land than to put it at 
interest. The income will be greater and thieves 
cannot break through nor steal. 

The Orchards, JOHN TUCKER, 








THE FARM JOURNAL PIG HOUSE. 

We have promised our readers a picture of a 
portable pig house. Here it isin this number. 
It is six feet square and six feet high in the peak, 
three feet high in the rear, and five feet in the 
front. The posts of light scantling would be of 
the same height. It can be shingled or havea 
board roof, but the former would be the lightest. 
The trough being placed in one corner makes 
moreroom., The FARM JOURNAL pig house can 
be put to a number of uses. It is handy for the 
breeding sow to have her young in, and is equally 
as convenient for the pigs. It can be readily 
moved on astone-boat to any field, and being put 
on arising spé6t needs no other floor than the 
ground. Ifthe pigs are ringed they cannot dis. 
turbthe bottom. Itisall the better for the young 
pigs not to have any floor init. A sliding door, 
not shown in the cut, can be kept open or shut 
as may be required. Ona large farm several of 
these pig houses will be found handy, and where 
only one or two hogs are kept they are just the 
thing. They can be sided and finished accord- 
ing to the taste and pocket of the owner. They 
will makea nice sleeping place for the hogs when 
pasturing in the clover lot. By opening both 
doors they will be cool in summerand they will 
also, by closing one and leaving the other open 
to the south, be comfortable in cold weather. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 
Why, cow, how cans’t thou be so satisfied f 
So well content with all things here below? 
So unobtrusive and 8o sleepy-eyed, 
So meek, so lazy and so awful slow f 
Dost thou not know that everything is mized— 
That naught is as it should be on this earth, 
That grievously the world needs to be fixed, 
That nothing we can give has any worth, 
That times are hard, that life is full of care, 
Of sin and trouble, and untowardness, 
That love is folly, friendship but a snare f— 
Prit, cow ! this is no time for laziness ! 
The cud thou chewest is not what it seems ! 
Get up and moo! Tear’round and quit thy dreams. 


Drive slow. 

Let us have fewer dogs and more sheep. 

What will run away with a farmer’s money any faster 
than a fast horse ? 

Why should not Americans have their own breeds of 
sheep suited to all sections ? 

Never couple thoroughbreds together ; the progeny 
is apt to be inferior to either parent, 


Does any subscriber use a corn broom to sweep the 
mud from the horse’s leg? If he don’t he may try it. 
Take one half wornout. W.B.M. Jasper, N. Y. 


No use to kill the grubs in the backs of cattle. They 
have already done their worst. To keep out anew brood 
wash the backs of the cattle with a wash that will re- 
pel the flies that appear in August. 


Fig. 2represents what appears tous to be pretty 
near the right thing in butter-workers. It consistsof 
but three principal parts, the frame, tray and corru- 
gated roller,and may be easily taken apart for working, 
and is automatic in its action, flatteniitg the butter out 
in athin sheet, or rolling it up at the will of the oper- 
ator. It is made in four sizes, costing from $6. to $10. 
each, and varying in capacity from ten to fifty pounds. 
Manufactured by W. E. Lincoln & Co., whom our 
eastern readers may address at Warren, Mass., and 
our western friends who are interested, at Fort Atkin- 
son, Wis. 


Our declaration that it is useless to feed salt to cows 
has made a good many farmers think. Stop the salt 
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aud sec if they suffer in any way. Wild cattle do hot 
get salt and if in health do not wantit, The factis we 
have no doubt that a milch cow is better without salt, 
though possibly a steer will lay on fat faster if salt is 
given to it. 


Ayrshire cattle have been apparently forgotten with 
the boom for Jerseys and Holsteins. They are, how- 
ever, nearer a genera) purpose cow thaneither. They 
will give as much milk in proportion to their size as 
the Holstein. Their milk is more evenly balanced be- 
tween butter an cheese than any other breed. All 
breeds have a place; the Jerseys at the head for but- 
ter, with the Guernseys following; the Ayrshire for 
butter and the Holsteins for quantity 
milk and large carcass, and the Short-Horns for beef, 
with the Herefords, Galloways and Angus (Polled) as 
worthy competitors. The Devons mnake the best ox- 
en, are beautiful and very good for the Jairy. 


»} aa ° of 
cheese ; if 


Will some of the readers of the F. J. give their ex- 
perience in raising cow peas for hogs and sheep. 
What is their producing value as compared with corn? 

Warren, loua J. H.G. 

The Editor of this department is this year making 
an experiment with the southern cow pea. Four Kinds 
have been sown broadcast and also planted in drills. 
A careful test will be made and in due time our read- 
ers will hear about it. If o.hers have already done the 
same thing let us hear from them. We want the 
cheapest food we can get for stock if it will answer 
the purpose. 


a subscriber asked what willcurea 
* None seem to be able to pre- 
experience of two years I 
It is not a disease but 
be cured but must be 
"at will he will be- 

kept on him, disease 
I buckle a strap 
enough 
"tis 


Some time back 
horse from cribbing. 
sent a cure, and after an 
don’t believe there is a cure. 
a habit, and therefore cannot 
prevented. If allowed to* crib 
come thin and flesh cannot 
often following as a consequence. 
around his neck just back of his head tight 
only to prevent him from raising Adams’ apple am 
done. It does not interfere with the horse eating and 
he cannot * crib.”—J. R. Woon, Wilmington, Del. 


be 


The stable floors for horses should not slant more 
than aninch. They should be laid with plank of soft 
woo A better plan is to have the slant underneath, 
and made tight with plank, with strips laid level on 
top for the horse to stand upon. The strips should be 
two by three inches, with the wide side up and laid a 
half inch apart. Thisis the best form of a stable floor 
as itisalways dry and there is no danger of a horse 
slipping. The spaces can readily be cleaned out with 
a small iron attached toa handle made to fit the grooves, 
Awement floor would be cold, wet and slippery. 


Is. 


Hummer is deaf and dumb but he says he 
“hears through the F. J.” He wants to know how 
to cure “incipient heaves,” in horses.—Ep Ve do 
not believe much in medicines for animals. The best 
thing to do is to keep all causes away from the horse. 
No dirty food, feed light of hay, drive slow, and keep 
the lungs from being strained. Maybe it is in the 
throat. Some heaves are caused by irritation of the 
lining membranes of the throat. Lung medicines 
won't cure these cases, but care will prevent irritation 
and the horse may get well. 


J. ©. 


The American breeders of polled cattle have divided 
them into three different breeds, and adopted corres- 
ponding standards. The Galloways are black, and the 
Aberdeen (Angus) are also black, while the Polled 
Norfolk are red. These names have been considerably 
mixed up and so have the cattle, bnt with the organ- 
ization of an association to represent each kind and a 
distinctive name they will get straightened ont and 
improve just as the Guernsey and Jersey cattle were 
from the Alderney. Success to the polls. 


The colt should be handle A while running with the 
mare. Itisagreat mistake to let colts go without being 
halter-broken when sucklings. Such colts area great 
deal more trouble and the risk is much greater, both 
in the rearing and when breaking them. Be gentle 
with the colt and coax it, and teach it to come to you. 
A nibble of salt or sugar will make the colt think you 
are its friend and then when it grows up it can be 
caught without trouble. It is time well spent to pet 
the colt. 


R. M. Williams, First Fork, Pa., has a better way 
than * Seneening "calves. He lets his poorest cows 
kie their calves for 6 months, when the calves will 
to 250 lbs., and bring from $17.50 to 
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weigh from 175 


$25. Ip this way he “saves heaps of labor” and “ the 
calf brings more than it would to linger along in the 


old way till 2 years old.”». He then fats the cow or 
winters her and tries again. 

Alexander and Pierson Crane, Charlton, N. Y., raised 
a litter of 10 Duroc-Jersey pigs which averaged 330 
pounds dressed — when _— red. Some were 
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killed when seven months old and all of them before 
they were over 8; months, Alexander and Pierson 


take the FARM JOURNAL. 


A good cow can and will earn more money by the 
production of butter than the best bullock can earn 
by the production of beef in a like time. Such a cow 
will make 200 pounds of butter in a year; this at the 
rate of 25 cents per pound amounts to $4.17 per month. 
A good, thrifty bullock will make about fifty pounds of 
beef per month, which at six cents per pound on foot 
will amgunt to $3 permonth. It may be thatthe scrub 
cow wiil make less butter, but the scrub steer will 
make less beef. 


To kul nits on horses’ legs, put there by the bot-fly, 
rub grease on them and prevent their hatching in the 
horse’s stomach; in fact grease will destroy the hatch- 
ing quality of any kind of anegg. So says, 

Sciota, Ill. UNCLE JOHN. 


If the cows get dirty by tying them around the neck, 
give them more bedding and clean the stable often. 
There is no better way to fastencows. A little dirt is 
beiter than a great deal of discomfort. 


A little bran and corn meal should be given to the 
cows all summer. Thus you get firmer and better but- 
ter and the cows keep in better condition. 

“Subscriber” who wants a cheap and handy dairy 
building should refer to the March number of F. J 

There is no special work on the training and feeding 
of stallions. Good sense is the best authority. 

Don’t winter the ticks when two applications of 
Lawford’s Cold Water Dip will clear them out. 

Keep the pigs out on grass and clover. This will 
give them more muscle and make better pork. 

The wool growers are afte r the politic ians, 


ADVER’ ISE MENTS. 
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When you write to an aia rtiser be sure and teil him that you 

read his card in the Farm Journal. We believe it is to your 
interest to do 80, as our readers are served with the a 


SEND to KING & C Ov Owego, 
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 ¥.» for ‘Cata- 

logue of CUSTOM HAND.OL IDE ii ARNE ss. 
SOBTH-DOWNS of Walsingham and Webb strains. 

t) 3 one Shearling, and 5 superior Ram lambs, Ewes and 
Ewe lambs. Prices reasonable. Satisfaction 1 A 
GEO. 8. LONGBOTHUM, Northport, Saffolk Co., L. L, N. Y. 

AYRSHIRE CATTLE. DEEP AND RICH 

MILKING STRAINS, 

YOR SHI R K PIGS, all ages for sale. 
K 4Circulars & special list free. 

WM. FAIRWEATHER, McLang, Erie Oo., Pa. 

HE! ~ V3 BOOK Guernsey ? Jersey Cattle: ey ongh 
& grade Guernseys & vendors Lincoln, Southdown, 
& Hampshiredown Sheep a spee- 
me taliy. Chester White, Berkshire, 
i Vorkshire & Poland-China Pigs. 
Scotch Collie Shepherd Dogs &a 
variety of Poultry. © ome see our 
B stock & select for yourselves. Send 


PRINCE @ stamp for circular and prices. 
T. WALTER ft SONS. West CHESTER, Chester Co., Pa 
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FOR SAL 4 Pair Chester Whites, 
3 weeks, $16. a pair. 5 
Yorkshire Boars, 8 wks., $7 each. Chicks 
for sale after Oct. Ist. Circulars Free, 
H. H. HEWI?T, Williamsburg, Blair c 0.,Pa 
7 ATW. itcadquarters for Jersey Reds. 

iver The Original Herd. Now breedip, 

: from Imported Stock, “ The Don 

jis) and other choice Boars PA cae etl 

of animals weighing from 1000 to 

1300 Ibs. each. We mar! free to each 

i ane Se address sent us by postal card or ie 

er, “The Authentic | y ‘of this wonderful bres ed with Pol 
of choice auima Sages, and prime, thrifty, nursery stock 
Row for sale at‘* The Centreton Stock Farm and The Centreton 

Nurseries,” (established in 1845.) Address the Proprietor 
OLARK PETTIT, Salem, New Jorser, 

NOW FOR SALE 2 Choice Young Sows in pig. 10 
choice boars and 100 prime spring pigs all from mature se- 
lect sows and premium ars, and all eligible to record in 
the National Jersey Rec 1e Herd Book. Every animal 
guaranteed as repre Also P. Rock Eggs from 
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2d. 
prize birds at $1.00 per 15 or $5.00 per 100, Address as above 
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all bad smells. Noi “eri tious malady can 
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T. W. LAWFORD, Cen’! Agent, 
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Ye make from the best material Superior Articles 
Dairy Goods, that are models of strength and simplici- 
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s of Curtis’ Improved Factory C hurn, Mason's 
Pow a Butter Worker, Lever Worker, Curtis’ Square 
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The SAVIDGE. 100 
eggs, $21. Different sizes, 

ever fails. 
C. W. Savidge, 2524 Huntingdon 8t., Phil Phita. 


JERSEY RED, 
Chester W hite, Berkshire & York: 
shire Pigs, 
and Oxford Down Sheepand Lam 
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S= Faney Poultry. Send for Catalogue 
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THE BOSS GOLLAR PAD. 


NC AND LEATHER, 
ais strongest and best pad 
ever made prevents the mane 
from matting, 
chaffing ;- 
. is always cool, 
And will positively cure sore withers or money re. 
Try them, you will use no other. 
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EDITED BY DR. A. M. DICKIE. 

We are confident that it will pay eastern farm- 
ers to market their surplus stock as soon as they 
are of a marketable size. \ 

An open shed with a single perch running along 
the enclosed side will make a first-class roosting 
place for the fowls during the next three months. 





Do not confine your young stock if it can 
possibly be avoided. Let them range over the 
fields and meadows. The exercise will do them 
good and they will pick up many insects that 
destroy your crops. Let them run. 


The broods that are now well grown should not 
be allowed to crowd together in small coops these 
hot nights. Get them out into sheds or houses, 
clean up the coops, whitewash them and put away 
under shelter. 


In preparing your surplus for market, try feed- 
ing one part wheat middlings and two parts of 
corn meal mixed with milk. Ten days of this diet 
will make a great improvement in young stock 
provided they are penned and kept quiet. 


WINTER CHICKENS. 

This is a term applied to chickens hatched in 
the fall months, kept through the winter, and 
sold in February, March and April for roasting. 

The supply of this kind of stock is very limited 
and the price always rules high. 

Inarecent talk: with a poultry dealer in regard 
to raising capons for market, he expressed the 
opinion that there was greater profit in winter 
chickens than in eapons., The reasons he gave 
were, that there was a risk in caponizing and 
also in keeping them so long, for capons are not 
ready for market before they are nine or ten 
months old, and many are kept longer. But 
winter chickens, he said, were marketable in 
five or six months, brought fully as much a 
pound, and while not so large as eapons they can 
be raised in greater numbers. The birds that 
would be caponized can be sold offin the summer 
and fall for broiling and roasting, and winter 
chickens be raised as a sort of extra, or second 
crop. 

This was his argument and we are disposed to 
think heis pretty near to the truth. At any 
rate it will do no harm for readers of the F. J. to 
look into the merits of the matter. 

Winter chickens should be hatched in August 
and September so as to have three full months 
of growth before severe winter weather sets in. 
As they are liable to encounter cold wet storms 
inautumn, it is useless to attempt to rear thein 
Without suitable houses for their protection. 
They sometimes interfere with the proper feed- 

| ing and care of the earlier broods. When this 
is the 
where a piace 
-is already 
heavily stock- 
ed, and sheds 
and houses are 
already full, it 
is folly to at- 
tempt rearing winter chickens. We have seen 
People in such circumstances hateh chickens 
by the hundred and Jose nearly all by selling 
time. Of course readers of the F. J. will not 
do this, 

A cross of White Leghorn or Plymouth Rock 
Maleson Light Brahma females will produce 
chickens that will feather up well before extreme 
“old weather, and will also be of a fair size and 
800d shape at the right season, 





case, 





FEEDING TROUGH. 


BANT AMS. 
We take pleasure in presenting a cut of a pair 
of Pekin or Cochin Bantams, for which we are 
indebted to Mr. J. Boardman Smith, North 
Haven, Ct. They are a pretty little fowl, resem- 
bling in appearance Buff Cochins, except in size, 
Which is quite diminutive. Their legs are so 
short that they do noseratching to injure any- 
thing in the yard or garden. They may be kept 
ithe same yards with large fowls without any 
Mgeroferossing. In disposition they are quiet 
and gentle, and become, with proper treatment, 
very tame, They are said tobe good layers and 
*xeellent mothers. 
his variety is quite rare,and the prices for 














Prag and fowls away up in the fancy figures, 


—— Wananeectger as 


Numerous varieties of Bantams are described 
in the Standard of Excellence. Among the 
most popular of these is the Seabright of which 
there are two varieties, the Golden and the 
Silver Seabright. Besides these there are 
the various kinds of Game Bantams, the 
booted White, the Japanese, the rose combed 
Black and White, and the White Crested 
White Polish. Out of all these our young foiks 
should be able to makeaselection. "This month 








* you TOO.” 
20 oz. 27 oz. 
ornext is a good time to hatch them, 
point of merit in Bantams is their smallness of 
size andinorder to keep them smali they must be 
hatched late so thatthe cold weather and storms 
may overtake them before they mature and stunt 
their growth. 


CHICKENS BY MACHINERY. 
(CONTINUED.) 

It happened that I hatched from 60 to75 chicks 
at atime in the incubator. This number being 
toosmall to divide, they were reared in one flock, 
But, irom my experience I would advise that not 
more than fifty be reared together. Brooders 
holding from 100 to 500 are made and sold, but in 
my opinion they area delusion. For although 
they may have partitions in them the chicks 
will ali go into one apartment if they can possi- 
bly get in, and they will be practically one flock. 

Four of my six flocks were kept for the first 
three weeks in the Eureka Brooder and then 
transferred to a Pressey Brooder, deseribed and 
illustrated in the March FARM JOURNAL. This 
was for convenience only. The Eureka was in 
a good wind-tight house near ny dwelling, and 
for this reason I could more easily give them the 
extra care they needed during the first three 
weeks, which isthe critical period of a chicken’s 
life. It would have been better to have had in 
this nursery the same kind of a brooder as that 
to which they were afterward transferred, 

I have a decided preference for the Pressey 

srooder. In principle it is correct, and in prac- 
tice it has worked admirably forme. Thelamp 
is underneath the brooder. This keeps the floor 
slightly warm and quite dry. Andthen there is 
a current of warm, pure air that comes upin the 
centre of the brooder and is diffused outwardly 
over the backs of the chicks, thus furnishing heat 
and ventilation at the same time. The fioor is 
ona raised platform, and this is an advantage, 
as it gives the heavy, poisonous gases a chance 
to escape downward, Here then we have acon- 
trivance by means of which we get three condi- 
tions that are necessary tothe successful rearing 
of chickens—dryness, heat and perfect ventila- 
tion. Chickens, like human beings, can endure 
a great deal of cold and dampness while exercis- 
ing, provided they have a warm, dry place in 
which to rest occasionally. This is provided in 
the Pressey Brooder better than in any contriv- 
ance I have yet seen. 

Every brooder, no matter how made, should be 
kept in a shed, or in an enclosed house, which 
is better. In my experiments I made houses that 
are worthy of mention because of theireconomy, 
if for nothing else. They are 5x7'4 feet on the 
ground, 5ft. high in front and 8 ft. in the rear. 
Hemlock boards one foot’ wide and 16 feet: long 
were used in constructing them. The frame work 
is 3x4 seantling set about one foot in the ground 
at the corners, and six-inch wide fenee boards 
nailed to these. The house is covered solid ex- 
cept the front. Here the two horizontal strips 
are put wide enough apart to admit a hot-bed 
sash. this sash slides on the lower batten and 
serves the place of a door as well as a window, 
Below all this there is still nine inches of space. 
Thisisclosed witha loose board sliding back and 
forth and which furnishes a door for the chicks, 
The roof boards are covered with painted ma- 
nilla paper. 

These houses cost for lumber, paper and nails 
$3.50 each. The hot-bed sash is extra, and will 
cost from $2.00 to $3.00 each. J used glazed or 
oiled muslin, the first cost of which is about one 
half that of glass. The work of building I did 
myself. In one house I put a strip of manilla 
paper around inside, on the back and ends, and 
found ita great improvement. 

For my part I prefer these enclosed houses to 
open sheds Ina driving rain or snow your 
houses and their occupants can be kept dry,and 
the chicks confined until the storm abates and 
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the ground dries off. These separate small houses 
are also preterable to larger houses with apart- 
ments. In thesmall houses the flocks can be 
isolated and spread over a larger area, which is 
conducive to the thrift of the chicks. In large 
houses the flocks will run together and crowd 
into one apartment, so that they receive but lit- 
tle benefit from the size of the house. Division 
fences outside of the house will obviate this 
difficulty. But the cost will more than over-bal- 
ance the amount saved in building one big house 
instead of four small ones; and besides, it is bet- 
ter that the chickens should have their liberty. 

In my experiments I assumed that chicks could 
not be reared successfully in confinement with 
ordinary care. So, except in a storm or when 
snow was on the ground, I let mine run where 
they pleased after they were four weeks old, 
During the first four weeks they were kept in 
their houses, and in a little yard in front of the 
house. They thus got attached to their home 
and got their bearings, as it were, and when left 
to run at large I had notrouble in regard to their 
mingling with other flocks, or failing to find their 
home, 

The brooders were kept pretty warm for the 
first week, at about 90°, and afterwards about 70°. 
This is warm enough. Each lamp consumed 
about a pint of oil in 24 hours. Although burn- 
ing at one timesix lamps, I had noaccident dur- 
ing the whole season. 

My method of feeding the broods will be told 
in the next number. B. 


FOOT NOTES. 

Be sure to kili off or separate the males from the 
hens and pullets now, No more hatching eggs will be 
wanted until next spring and it is better to have the sexes 
8’parate, 


This month may be the best time to store up several 
barrels of dry earth and gravel for use during the 
winter. If you put off doing this work until later you 
may regret it, 

You will greatly oblige me by informing me where 
I can buy aset of caponing teols. GEORGE YOUNG. 

REPLY :—They can be obtained of H. H. Stoddard, 
Hartford,Ct. Price $4.00. Full directions accompany 
them. 


Now is a good time to boil smal! or refuse potatoes 
for the fowls that are confined to limited runs. They 
make a good and cheap food for poultry of all ages. 
Feed them not oftener than every other day and not 
more than will be eaten up clean. 


If your early pullets take a notion to lay this month 
furnish them with nice new nests in which to begin 
business. This is the way H. A. Green, No. Deer Isle, 
Maine, makes his nests: Nail inch slats together one 
half inch apart making the boxes of any desired size, 
and then nail them tothe side of the poultry house 
about two and a half feet from the floor. 


“Profitable Poultry Keeping,” by Stephen Beale, 
edited with additions by Mason C. Weld, is a sound 
and sensible book. ‘The author is evidently a practi- 
cal poultry keeper and familiar with the details of 
rearing poultry for profit. It is published by George 
Routledge & Sons, New York. Price $1.50. 

Where a person gives poultry special attention a 
profit of $5 per head per an- 
num is within reach. But in 
this case one must give the 
business his whole attention. 
The incubator and artificial 
rearing and glass houses and 
such must be brought into 
use. To the great majoriiy 
of farmers this is not prac ‘ 
ticable. Readersof the FARM 
JOURNAL should not be satis- 
fied with less than $2 profit 
per head. 





TIN CAN FOUNTAIN. 


The principal advantage the feeding trongh illus- 
trated on this page has, is that the fowls cannot stand 
in it with their feet. By having the end pieces pretty 
high and allowing the cross piece to ran well down 
into the trough, the birds can only feed from it by 
standing on either side. We make them of different 
sizes to suit chickens of different ages. 

Handy drinking fountains suitable for little chicks, 
or for setting ina coop with a fowl, may be made out 
of old fruit cans and flower pot saucers or tim plates. 
Melt off the top of the can that has been opened and 
cut a piece out of the side with shears or a cold chisel 
from ¥% tolinch nigh. This hole must come slightly 
below the edge of the dish. Fill the vessel, place the 
dish on top, and then turn over with a quick motion. 
Set on a board and put a piece of brick or a stone on 
top to prevent upsetting, and it is ready for business, 
The cut on this page explains it all. 


“A boy 14 years old just beginning in the poultry 
business,” wants to know what we thinkis the best 
food for laying hens, and what kind of hens we con- 
sider the most profitable fora farmer to keep. Farm- 
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ers. like other folks, are not of one mind in namane to 
which is the most profitable variety for them to keep. 
If tiens are kept principally for the eggs they lay, it is 
always well to have either pure Leghorns ora crossof 
this variety. Across of the Hamburg is aimost as 
good. Piymouth Rocks should not be left out of the 
accgpnt as they are not much behind the rest in laying 
qualities. For laying hens the best food is a variety 
of the grains. Corn is usually fed too freely by farm- 
ers. Wheat, oats, buckwheat, and barley should con- 
stitute three-fourths of the feed and the other fourth 
may be corn. 


{ have 2 acres of land, four of which are level and 
the rest a hill side, not very steep, facing the south. 
Now I want to know how many hensI can keep on 
that much land successfully. A.S. Beechwood, Pa. 

REp_y :—Mr. 8. has a first-class location for a poul- 
try farm. Since he is, as he says, “a green hand,” it 
would be well to begin with 50 or 100 hens and increase 
his flock as his experience increases his knowledge. 
This is the safest way in all cases. If he can manage 
100 hens successfully he can, with the same treatment 
he gives the 100, keep 2000 successfully on twenty-five 
acres. To do this will require his whole time and an 
assistant besides. It willalsorequire the construction 
of numerous houses and fences. The flocks should 
be divided and colonized on different parts of the farm. 


Water strongly impregnated with sulphurows (not 
sulphuric) acid, is said to be an excellent remedy for 
chicken cholera, To prepare it take a tight box with 
close fitting lid. In this put a basin of water. Melt 
some sulphur and draw strips of cotton cloth through 
it. Set fire to the strip of sulphur rag and lay it ona 
brick in the box with the water and put on the lid, 
Let stand fifteen minutes. Repeat this a few times 
until the water has absorbed enough of the sulphur 
fumes to taste slightly acid. Give ateaspoonful every 
two hours until there are signs of improvement, then 
three times a day. This is harmless to the fowls but 
sure death to the cholera germs. Let some of our 
readers try it. 


I send you an account of my pcultry crop for the 
year ending Dec 8ist, 1883. I began the year with 50 
Light Brahma hens and 3 male birds, with the follow- 
ing results: 


BS BON ncwocectscesccsessd 8 79.84 
Ohickens sold,, ........00cc00 158.67 
OS ae — $238.51 
Se OE dendeunssweanseevacteaciease 99.50 
Di beskhvtpkebdestivtausvinihos $139.01 





The eggs and poultry used in the family, with the 
manure saved, (fifteen barrels,) paid for the care of 
the fowls, and I have 58 choice fowls left to begin the 
new year with. After several years’ experience with 
different breeds of fowls I have concluded -that the 
Light Brahmas are the best, especially for raising 
chickens for market. Mrs. R. A. GRANNISS. 
Livingston, Essex Co., N. J. 


Poultry breeders may talk as much as they please 
about their pure blooded poultry, but I will turn out 
my *“* Champion” cross breeds against the best pure 
blood in the world. Here is their production for three 
months, including one moving, (which always disturbs 
hens more or less,) the balance of the year no account 
was kept. During April, May and June, 1883, 19 hens 
(all [ had) produced 1130 eggs, hatched and raised 56 
young. Nowif any one can show a better record I 
am willing to take a back seat. Iam one of the num- 
ber that don’t believe in pure bloods for egg produc- 
tion. D. K. REEDER, Mannsville, Pa. 

REMARKS .—A very good showing, friend Reeder, for 
your cross breds. But we would like to know what 
mingling of blood will produce such results, and also 
how you fed those 19 hens. We would be willing to 
run 19 Leghorn Laying Machines against Mr. Reeder’s 
cross breds, any time. 


Messrs. Richardson & Robbins, the celebrated can- 
ners, of Dover, Del., put up great quantities of poultry 
when the fruit and vegetable season is over. Every 
part of the chicken is utilized. The livers are put up 
in patties, makinga very deliciousdish. The gizzards 
are collected by a colored man, the meat from which 
is sold to the colored people and the skins dried and 
sold to a patent medicine firm who pay him thirty 
cents per pound for them. This firm make from them 
a dyspepsia medicine which they retail at $2 an ounce. 
The offal, consisting of feet, head, entrails and bones, 
are sold to a farmer for about $4 per ton. For every 
100,000 pounds of poultry he gets about 15 tons of offal. 
The feet and heads he feeds to pigs, fattening them 
very fast. The bones are ground up and spread upon 
the land and the rest are composted. It is said that 
he is rapidly enriching his yaaa by this means. 


What is the cause of Brown Leghorn hens picking 
the feathers from the cockerel’s neck? What will pre- 


vent them? B.F. L. West Hingham, Mass. furnished b by ithe manufacturers to , Dian, estimate and erect the work, A pe ine 
REPLY :—This bad habit is rarely practiced by fowls : ner Bs ence Stance _— can be suppl customers promp 
running at large, but is common among flocks in con- Branch Offices : Pes Arch Sty Phila, Pa. B. S. WILLIAMS & CO. 
finement. It is not peculiar to Leghorn hens, nor do 14 Stone St., )Room 4,) N. Y. Kalamazoo, ™*-— 
ext i 
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they limit their picking to the Seachers of the males. 
In moulting time, while the pin feathers are tender, an 
accidental pick may draw a feather and give the hen 
a taste of the bloody matter which they contain. This 
is the beginning of her downfall. The cockerel being 
submissive and meek, suffers himself to be denuded 
rather than to make any disturbance in the family. 
The habit is contagious; one hen will soon teach it to 
a whole flock. And when it is once learned it is prac- 
ticed at all seasons. Take out all hens discovered at 
this trick and keep them separate from the flock. Give 
the flock as wide a range as possible and, if in winter, 
keep them busy scratching forfood. Givesome fresh 
meat or scraps from the butcher. When it seems to 
be a case of “ pure cussedness” cpt off the head with- 


out any ceremony. 





This is what a boy of 17 years has done in the poultry 
business for the past year while attending school: 


Dr 
Jan. Ist, 1883. Stock on hand 40 hens and 
7 cockerels, valued at 











373g cts each,.........- 60 
Feb. 28th, “ Bought 25 hens at 23 cts each, 5.75 
Eggs for hatching,.......... 5.00 
Corn 1644 bu. at 50. cts perbu. 8.25 
Corn meal 1379 lbs........... 3.59 
Barley 756 lbs....... 7.56 
Wheat screenings 3.7: 
———- op aad & charcoal, 1.15 
Expenses o marketing, sak 2.00 
— seaewnens $64.64 
Aug. 2nd, 1883. To 345 Ibs. ata live weight at 
14 cts. BP Pnccccspenee esceee 30 
To 142 Ibs. dressed poms during 
year at 12/4 cts. per lb.......... 17.75 
Sold Bi chicks for stoc rt erage e59cts 81.85 
3386 ean” all sold at 23¢ cts. 
MP MEOUNERL. <chacanpgbesedoneeene 
Dec. 8ist, 1883. Stock on hand, 800 Ibs of feed at $1. 
OE BGs a5 ccccccocnG 20000 3,00 
21 graded chicks at 40 cts. each... 8.40 
21 pure breds at $1.00 each,..... - 21.00 
100 bu. manure at 25 cts. per bu.,.... .00 
WORM kcaxsvncesnce $203.94 
4. 
Net profit for year,............ $139.30 


During the season I set 32 hens and hatched 212 chick- 
ens. About 100 of them were hatched in July and Au- 
gust. Lost about 40. The hens were al} confined ina 
yard and young chickens had half an acre for foraging. 

Greenbush, Wis. BAYARD T. HIGGINS. 


“ADVERTISEMENTS.  —| 


When you write to an advertiser be sure and tell him that you 
read his card in the Farm Journal. We believe it is to your 
interest to do so, as our readers are served with the best. 


WHY SEL L EG Gs. FOR A TRIFLE @—1 will send 
best egg- pocserving. co »e for 10 cents. Warranted 
SYERS, Mountain Top, Pa. 


to keep 6 months. E. 
A SPECIALTY. Eges 
ner patenting $1.00 per 


BROWN LEGHORNS New Centreville, Pa. 


setting of 13. Pa. 


EUREKA, IN ‘CUBAT( RK! 


ox 84, West Elizabeth, Pa. 


PRAIRIE DOGS PLEASING PETS. 


yer mae a TAMED. 
Hundreds of TEXAN WO RS—Animal, Vegetable, 
Mineral. Write for 


yrices a ‘toon ription. 
H. BLEDSOE, Box 142, C olorado City, Texas. 
END 9c. in P. 


O. Stamps to E. & 0. WAR Produce Commis- 


sion ee 
for Circular of advice about Shipping Produce 

Also recipe for Preserving Eggs. No.279 Wash- 
ington Street, New York. Prices current furnished 
Free. REFERENCE—Irving National Bank, New York k City. 








REGISTERED SWINE 


Thorough-bred Chester Sihiton, Fe- 
land-Chinas, & Imported Berkshires 
Tree peal ree given with every animal sold. Strong, healthy 
stock only. E rit y guaranteed. Send stamp for new Cata- 
c. | m, Box 624, West Chester, Pa. 


‘STEWART’S 
HEALING 
POWDER. 


SOLD BY HARNESS 
AND DRUG STORES: 


W: d 
cure all open SORES 


on ANIMALS from any cause 








, logue. | 








University of the State of New York, 


AMERICAN VETERINARY COLLEGE 
141 West 54th St., N. Y. City, 
The only institution in the State having the LD. *, 
to the degree of Doctor of Veterinar: Sarpery (D. V. '§ ut 
SESSION 1884-85 

The regular course of well, will commence in October, 
1884. Circulars and information can be had on application to 
A. LIAUTARD, M.D.H.F R.C.V.S., Dean of the Faculty, 
> cit 
(a DESDALE STALLION FOR SALE.-A 
ood breeder and of a very gentle disposition. Or Par 

ticu ars address O. F. KREIDER, LEBANON, Leb, Co,, 
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WAGON SCALES, 


Iron Levers, Steel Bearings, Brags 
‘Yare Beam and Beam Box, 


and 
JONES he pays the freight—for free 
Price List mention this paper and 
address ay OF BINGHAMTON, 


hamton, N.Y. 





REAPERS, 
MOWERS 
ew RAKES. 


Send for 
Illustrated 
a [ee 





AGENTS WANTED i in unoccupied Territory. 


BOSTON, 328. Market St. (BRADLEY & C0, 


New York, 22 College Place.) SYRACUSE,N. Ye | 


“ADAMS WIND MILLS 


For Pumping or for Power 
HAND AND POWER 
Corn Shellers, 
Horse Powers, 
Feed-Grinders and 
Corn Cultivators, 
Iron Pumps, &c. 
Marseilles Manufacturing Co., 
MaRSEILLES, LASALLE CoO., ILL, 


CHALLENGE 
WIND MILL 


AND 


FEED MILL CO, 


BATAVIA, ILL. 
Manufacturers of 


= Geared Wind Mills. 


For Grinding Grain, 
Cutting Feed, 
ing Com, 
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S22 MANVEL” WIND ENGINE. 


SIMPLE, DURABLE, SELF-REGULATING AND NOISELESS. 


Dairymen, 


Or any Place where an Abundant gm dl of Water is Req 
And all the Advantages of Public 


Will contract to force water from well or spring to an 
furnish all a where desired for a complete job. 


the Wind! 
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ae a Th «| young man 1n Ohio who not long ago applied for a very de- 
rk, OUR b OUN G FOLKS. sirable position. In his application, he said, “‘I do not 
: | drink, smoke or chew.” That settled the matter. Ask any | 
ity. “Little by little, sure and slow, | honest middle-aged man who uses tobacco—your father, if 
) We fashion our future of bliss and woe | you wish—if he would advise you to use it, and he will tell TE RS, 
As the present passes away. | you, as I do, “Don’t do it."—T. B, TERRY, in Country Gen- RS. 
— Our feet are climbing the stairway bright, | tleman. a . . fRtgs C0., | 
Di : ney | = — 
ulty, Up to the region of endless light, 9 | A lecturer once prefaced his discourse upon the rhi- 3 _— | 
—A Or gliding downward in the night, m noceros with—“I must beg of you to give me your undivided 0 0 K S E A p 0 R A T 0 R ! 
~ “Little by little,” and ** day by day. | attention! Indeed, it is absolutely impossible that you can For making Apple Jelly, Sorge 
_—— oom | form a true idea of the hideous animal of which I speak, | Mums, TENE ck Bi and INE & yroulars sent a 
i i i i i ' ves fi ’ ecumse 
R “ ne the little innocent with his cut | unless you keep your eyes fixed upon me!” WI ITEI ACK, ORD £ & C cust . 
i . S(O 
finger, | — Wee Fanny bit her tongue one day, and came a crying 














We have received a pleasant letter from May Koble, 
of Butler Co., Kansas, and one from Belle Kyle, a little 
Ohio girl. May is only ten years old and this is her “first 
letter to an Editor.” 


Number of plants and trees to the acre at given dis- 
| tances: 34 foot, 174,240; 1 foot, 43,560; 2x1 feet, 21,780; 2x2 
feet, 10,890; 3x2 feet, 7,260; 3 feet, 4,840; 4 feet, 2,722; 6 feet, 
210; 18 feet, 134; 25 feet, 70; 30 feet, 48. 


A certain Russian nobleman once dug up a row of willow 
trees and reversed them, planting them upside down. And 
the branches became roots and the roots became branches ; 
and the trees went on living and growing. 














bitterly. “*‘ What is it?’ asked her mother. “Oh, mamma,” 
she sobbed, “ my teeth stepped on my tongue!” 


‘What are you writing such a big hand for, Pat?” “Why 


| you see my grandmother is deaf, an’ I’m writin’ a loud let- 


ther to her?” 
The off-horse—The one that runs away. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
When you write to an advertiser be sure and tell him that you 


read his card in the Farm Journal. We believe it is to your 
interest to do so, as our readers are served with the best. 
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E GRAIN DRILL 






nd Here is a home-made fruit picker, boys, for securing FI u HEEL mY : | 
fruit from the ends of the boughs. Just a tin can fast- FT W be a } 
te ened to the end of a long pole, and with wires fastened Norway iron, forged solid, no accident from broken Force Feed Fe rtilizer Attachme nt. 
OM, across with which to pull off the fruit, or as very ripe king bolts, ne rattle, no traps; low hanging, stylish Plants Corn for Crop: ne special device re« 
eeu fruit might even be bruised by the tin can, a strong and strong. Examine a buggy with this improvement quired. Send for circular giving full information, to 
canvas bag might be, used, stiffened around the mouth before buying. THE HERBRAND CO.. Manuf’rs, EMPIRE DRILL CO,, Box 400, Shortsville, N. Y. | 
with strong wire and with pieces across the same as in Circulars Free. Fremont, Onto. omen ata ial : Pda | 
E fe hes, , &e. 
| Saieciatins te "*" || puasroM Ronee Powe SUPERIOR > 
To ebonize wood, brush the wood with a strong, hot vay os ney eee ele | 
5 | decoction of logwood. When dry give it a coat of d 1 yi ah US | 
vinegar in which rusty iron or steel has been placed. , Wa | 





When the wood is thoroughly dyed and dry, finish by sand- 
papering, etc. When rubbed down with oil a little drop 
black can be applied, often with advantage. For soft wood 
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or over old surface, coat the wood with brown shellac var- Se ; \s) 
nish, to which drop or lamp-black has been added. This is hay elther regular Spo) are tread ae Ds \ | 
ad 3 , 1e simplest and most efficient governor made. > xe 

fer avery quick way and looks well when done. Doylestown Junior Thresher and Cleaner oy) SINS 

| 
ated | wes 9 has no superior. For Illustrated Catalogue address ’ / y y) 

| ag a ta coe sole manufacturer, DANIEL HULSHIZER, —— % Jf. 
DGUE Ten weary, foot-sore travellers, Doylestown, Bucks Co., Pae SS a = —— } 

tm All in a woful plight, F ; —s ~. — == > —————— ——= 

ory. } Sought shelter at a wayside inn BINDER a a 
to, Gaeta myn GRAIN DRILLS, 
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To each of eight a single room, 
But the ninth must serve for two.” 


A din arose. The troubled host 
Could only scratch his head; 

For of these tired men no two 

| Would occupy one bed. 





The puzzled host was soon at ease~ 
He was a clever man— 

And to please all his guests devised 
This most ingenious plan: 
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In room marked A two men he placed; 
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Vice, you can be worth more money, you will feel more man- 
hy, and every one will think more of you. I know of a 
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OUR EDITORIAL PLAN. 

It is our constant endeavor to treat all subjects in season ; 
to be concise and to the point; to be practical rather than 
theoretical: to exclude long-winded discussions and fine- 
spun theories of fancy farmers; in short, to give our readers 
CeeaM, not skim-milk. 

The Editor was born on a farm and reared at the plow 
handles, and our contributors are mostly practical men and 
women, who write with their sleeves rolled up, and who 
briefly and plamly tell the best and most profitable way of 
doing things on the Farm and in the House, as learned from 
actual experience. 

It is through strict adherence to this plan, in every depart- 
ment, that we are enabled to present as much useful infor 
mation as the papers costing from four to eight times as 
much. 


WILMER ATKINSON, Editor. 
Helpers:—John A. Woodward, A. M. Dickie, B. R. Black, 
F. D. Curtis and Abby Speakman. 


FARM JOURNAL. 


(UNLIKE ANY OTHER PAPER.) 
PHILADELPHIA AND CHICAGO, AUGUST, 1884. 


The Farm Journal has a larger circulation in the 
East than any weekly or other monthly agricultural 
journal, 

It also has a larger circulation in the Weat than any 
weekly or other monthly agricultural journal. 

It has more actual subscribers than any other agri- 
cultural paper in the United States or in the World, 

We offer in Proof—Open Subscription Books, 


Subscriptions for this paper may be left in person at either 
the Philadelphia or Chicago office. Those sent by mail 
should be directed to Philadelphia. 

Advertisements are received at either office, and have the 
benefit of the entire Eastern and Western circulation. 


SIXTY FOLD. 

Wheat prices for the crop year just closing 
have been very unsatisfactory to wheat growers. 
The average price received has been but little, 
if any, above the average cost of production. 
This ought to set us to thinking. What the 
cause? What the cure? Those who think but 
little, or who jump at conclusions, allege that 
too much wheat has been grown. This is not 
true. The world will never have too much 
bread, and it can never be too cheap for the good 
of its consuming millions. The trouble is it costs 
us too much to produce it, and the true remedy 
lies in reducing this cost. Just now is the time 
to set about it. The average Amount of seed 
sown is 14% bushels per acre. The average yield 
is 13.6 bushels per acre. Three times too much 
seed, and not half enough crop! Abundant ex- 
perience has proven that an average yield of 30 
bushels per acre may be looked for from ground 
putin proper condition, and that half a bushel 
of seed is sufficient to produce it. “‘ A bushel of 
yield from every pound of seed” is the terse way 
Prof. Blount puts it, and we have very good 
authority at Mark, iv, 8, in addition to modern 
agricultural experience, for considering this but 
a medium yield. Just thinkofit! Over eleven 
per cent of our crop for seed, when less than two 
per cent is plenty! 

Now here’s our remedy for low prices: Reduce 
cost of production. To do this, sow not one acre 
more ground than can be put in such condition, 
by tillage and manure, as will make a 30 bushel 
yield from a 30 pound seeding a reasonable 
probability. 

That sounds like a very sweeping reform, and 

we fear that our advice, though we are sure it is 
sound—based upon correct theory and practice 
which results have approved—will be thought 
too radical to follow by many who have been 
successful, because conservative, farmers. Well, 
then work up, or down, to the point gradually. 
If you have been in the habit of sowing 14 
bushels, try 5 pecks, and as you approach the 
end of seeding, screw your courage up another 
turn, and try one acre with 3 pecks, and if 
possible, Just for the iast round or two, shut off 
the feed to the half bushel notch. The risk will 
not be great. But remember, we counsel this 
only when the soil is in perfect condition, both as to | 
Sertilization and pulverization. If it be rough and 
lumpy, or impoverished, much of the seed will 
fail to germinate, some of that which does come 
up will winter-kill, and that which comes to 
maturity will fail to tiller as it should; and more 
seed will be needed to allow for these wastes, 


Political excitement is as contagious as the | 
itch, and about as bad for the fellow who catches 
it. Don'tlet it getaway with you. Take things 
coolly. Do your own reading, your own think- 
ing, and your own voting. Let the loafers do 


| front gate.) 
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F. D. COBURN, 


the blathering—farmers have no time for this. 
The country is safe enough anyway. The poli- 
ticians can’t get away with it, no matter who's 
elected President. Save whatever of political 
force and influence you have tor the local elec- 
tion, and then see to it that the right men are 
chosen as road supervisors and school directors, 
These count for far more in our every day 
lives, and the welfare of our children, than do 
Presidents. 

There is room for a live young man in every 
neighborhood who knows how to deal with the 
insect pests of the farm. Such a person could | 
find profitable employment in making contracts | 
with farmers to protect them from curculio, cod- 
ling worm, seale lice, white grubs, turrant and 
cabbage worms, apple borers and the hundreds 
of other similar enemies that annoy them and 
destroy their crops. A person who should make 
a specialty of fighting such pests could succeed 
and find plenty of work to do at a handsome 
profit to himself and employer. 


Well-cured oat straw is an excellent fodder for 
milch cows. But i#must be cut early, before the 
berry becomes hard. Worth more than badly 
cured hay, ton for ton. 


It is not, too late yet to rub the stove with 
kerosene and wrap it upin paper. Do this and 
it will come out brighteand clean next fall. 

Have you forgotten the hint we gave youa year 
or two ago as to picking stones with a long 
handled dung fork ? 


One of the best ways to apply ground bone to | 
the soil is to first mix it with barn yard manure. 
A really good farmer needs to be about one- 
half mechanic. 


What time is it? 
Time to live well; 
Time to do better ; 
Give up that grudge ; 
Answer that letter ; 
Speak that kind word to lighten a sorrow, 
Do that good deed you would leave till to-morrow. 














(Gentie and harmless at ordinary times,-but alert 
and savage when tramps and swindlers come in at the 





Now bogus canary birds are in the market—English 
Sparrows painted yellow. 

“Rough on Rats” is said to be mere!y common 
white arsenic, slightly colored, costing less than 15 
cents a pound. 

Beware of “acid phosphates” and every sort of 
“tonic ” for hot weather except fresh air, wholesome 
food and exercise, z 

Both producers and consumers are cheated by run- 
ning half-fat, long-legged, pot-bellied steers into the 
beef market. Don’t pick ’em until they are ripe. 

A few manufacturers of farming machinery are 
learning the trick of slighting the workmanship in lit- 
tle details, and depending upon bright red paint to 
cover up the deficiencies, and make sales. We have | 


seen some brilliant examples lately. Faithful work- 
manship will pay best in the long run, Messrs. 
Delinquents. 


Many cojossal fortunes are being piled up by men 
who buy, sell, or transport the farmers’ products, while 


| the men who coax them out of the ground often find 


it hard scratching tomake both ends meet. Something 
wrong here, that proper legislative action can make 
right. 


As a rule, the “lubricating oils” of the stores are a 
delusion and a snare. ‘They are good for almost any- 
thing except lubricating. Better buy castor oil (the 
unrefined 1s cheap, and as good as the refined,) and 
thin it with common kerosene to your liking. Don’t 
make it too thin for summer use. 


OUR PORTRAIT GALLERY. 
F. D. COBURN. 

Our Portrait Gallery this month presents Hon. F. 
D. Coburn, of Wyandotte, Kans. Mr. Coburn was 
born in Jefferson county, Wis., May 7th, 1846, and 
had the usual experience of a country lad, working 
upon farms in summer, and attending district schools 
in winter, until the breaking out of the civil war, 
when he entered the army, and served well and faith- 
fully to the end. 

In 1867 he located in Franklin county, Kansas, and 
engaged in farming and stock-growing, in which he 
he has been interested ever since. In 1877, he wrote 
a volume entitled ** Swine Husbandry,” the only work 
which has yet appeared upon that subject, written 
from a strictly American stand point. [n 1881 he was 
elected Secretary of the Kansas State Board of Agri- 
culture, and the following year was chosen managing 
editor of the Live Stock Indicator, which position he 
still fills with greatability. Last year he was appointed 
by Goy. Glick, a Regent of the Kansas Agricultural 
College, and has since been elected President of the 
Board. Mr. Coburn has for many years contributed 
largely to leading agricultural journals, He is a good 
exponent of western ideas—full of push and energy— 
and has an independence of thought ani style of 
expression which stamp all of his writings with 
individuality and peculiar vigor. : 

Mr. Coburn married Miss Lou. Jeukins in 1869. 
Their family consists of two daughters and a son now 
living,and a daughter and son who have “gone before.” 


TOPICS IN SEASON. 
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THE OUTLOOK. 
Stock will be higher priced, in proportion, than stock 
Feed next winter. 





~ 


The timely rains have insured a good cropof potatoes. 

Hay promises to bring ful] prices throughout New 
England, 

Those who have large crops of potatoes will proba- 
bly be in luck, 

There are those who predict eighty cents per bushel 
for wheat and forty cents for corn in Chicago the 
current season. 

Millions of sheep have been killed by the protracted 
drouth in Australia, a fact that has a bearing upon the 
future of American wool. 

This seems to be a hop-growers’ year again—a regu- 
lar boom. Better read Howard’s hint upon that sub- 
ject in “Out Among the Farmers,” this month. 

Bonham says butter, eggs, colts, cattle, sheep, pigs, 
offer means of condensing grass, grain and fodder, 
which will be better for the farmers than wheat raising. 

On the whole, the condition of American range 
stock is most encouraging. There is no semblance 
of a boom, but there is a good, strong, healthy tone 
in the market. 


The prospect of a fine apple crop through England, 
which was entertained early in the season, was quite 
destroyed by the April frosts. This means good prices 
for American apples next winter. ‘ 


Western crop prospects are phenomenally favorable, 
Eastern farmers will be able to buy western grain cheap 
next winter. Good crops at the West mean lively bus- 
iness and good times at the East. 


Times are terribly dul} in Europe, even more so than 
inthe United States. Engiandisstagnant. All through 
Europe hundreds of thousands of mechanics are out 
of employment and there is much real distress in many 
sections. Agriculture is of course suffering with all 
the other industries, as a stoppage of mechanical in- 
dustries means the destruction of markets for the pro- 
ducts of farmers. 


THE FARM. 
Keep the stock off the young clover. 
the clover now, not the stock. 


Weare talking for 


When thrashing oats put aside some of the brightest 
and cleanest straw, and when done, and the barn floor 
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| is swept up, run this through the machine tne second 
time. This knocks out all the chaff and dust, softens 

| the straw, and makes it just right for re-filling the bed 
ticks. Cheap iuxury, and we know it. 


Time to begin preaching seed corn sermons again. 
| If you have not a patch growing solely for seed and 
| receiving special care, one of the most important 
| duties of this month is to go through the field, select 
| the earliest ripening ears, and mark them, by tying a 
| string around them, so that they may be carefully laid 
| away at husking time. Mark plenty, so that you can 
| make a further selection after husking. 


The Canada Thistle plague is like Banquo’s ghost, 
it will not cown. Every maii brings us letters ‘upon 
this subjeci. We can only say what we have already 
said over and over again: 
Frequent and persistent cut- 
ting at the surface of the 
ground will destroy it. This 
is correct in theory, and has peen repeatediy proven 
in practice. Keep cutting and you will come out ahead. 


Don't forget the rye lot for next spring's earliest 
} pasture. Just the thing for early lambs and their 
; dams. Why not have one of the narrow, five-hoe, one- 
| 








horse drills made for the purpose, and drill rye be- 
tween the corn rows late this month, or early in next ? 
In this way it will cost less than oats, and it is worth 
more for horse feed on the farm than either oats or 
corn. Soif not needed for pasture, or for plowing 
{| down as green manure, it may be cut and thrashed to 
| advantage, JOHN. 


| In a private note from tne veteran John J. Thomas, 
| hesays: ** Do you remember a strong growth of corn- 
fodder on my grounds last season? It was planted 
with large Southern corn, 
and yielded, by weighing 
portions, 28 tons of green 
|  todder per acre, which is 
| about as much as we can 
| usually rely on obtaining. 
| Our Northern corn, on an- 
other piece of ground, more 
| thickly sown in the furrows, 

gave 24 tons. I did not 
| select the heaviest portions 
| Of the field, but only a fair 
average.” That 1s not up to the estimates of some of 
the ensilage enthusiasts, but it’s a good dea) more 
accurate. 





Fie. 2. 


Don’t drag the plow from the barn to the field “on 
its corner.”’ [t’stooexpensive. Makeashoeorslider 
like fig. 1, some rainy day. It may be mae of a bit 
of plank two or three inches thick, and wide and long 
enough to hold the whole bottom of the plow. Or it 
may be chopped out of a crooked tree root ina few 
minutes. A little careful search will find one (a young 
ash growing on asteep bank makes a splendid one) 
that wiil last for years. Two pins about an inch and 
a half apart, and a foot or so back of the hole for the 
point of the plow, for the landside to set between, will 
be a great help in hoiding iton. Our artist forgot to 
show them. 


When it comes to killing briars and bushes, of which 
most farms have their full quota, this month is the ac- 
cepted time. A day’s work among them 
now will accomplish more real slaughter 
than a week’s would in June, Cut, slash 
and dig without mercy, and count upon 
sure results if the work be well done. At 
Fig. 3 we present a capital brush scythe. 
Short, heavy, strong, it is capabie of 4 
doing good execution. Fig. 4 is a bet- 
ter implement for the same purpose, 
where the bushes are too stout for the 
Fra. 3. scythe. We are indebted for the 

‘original of it to R. L. Musson, of Gil- 
bertsville, N. Y.,whom we met in our lest fall’s 
ramblings. Fig. 5 is, however, the very best of 
the lot, and F. J. thinks it isthe only brush Fie.4 
scythe that should ever be used. Its work has the 
merit of permanence, and the bush or briar that it 
mows off is among the “* wicked” 
that have “ceased from troub- 
| Ing.” Let it be light and sharp, 
Fia. 5. set a good, withy, earnest fellow 
| to drive it, and keep him at it 
| during the month, or until the “last armed foe 
expires.” 





| 
| Our friend J. Scott Miller, of Bedford Co., Pa., sends 
| U8 an Original design ofa universal stencil plate which 
| would be found usefui on every farm for marking bags, 
| tools, packages for shipping, and the hundred other 
| things which will suggest themselves. It is simply a 
| circular sheet of ting (preferably brass) about sixteen 
inches in diameter, with the letters, figures, punctua- 
| tion marks &c., cut out as shown. A strip of brass, 





| 


with holes cut corresponding tothe letters, is fastened 
at the centre, so that it will freely revolve, and any 
desired letter or figure exposed to the brush. There 
is no patent on this, and Mr. Miller says that he wants 
everyone to feel free to make and useit. We presume 
some enterprising manufacturer will soon advertise 
them for sale. See fig. 2. 


We illustrate potato diggers this month. Fig. 6is a 
representation of one of the larger and more compli- 
cated class, and is known as the ** Herrington Patent.” 
One man and two horses handle it. It is made by the 
Planters’ Hoe Co., Troy, New York. 
* Aspinwall,” and belongs to the same class with Fig. 6, 








Fa. 6. 


but is operated upona different plan. Inthis the driver | 


rides, and manages the machine from his seat, the same 
asareaper. The price is{25, and the manufacturers 


| are B.Gill & Son,Trenton,N.J. Fig. 8 is arepresentation 
| Of another class, of which there are several makes, all 








of them being modifications of the large two-horse 
shovel plow. This one is known as the “Common 
Sense,” and J. C. Everitt, Lima, La Grange Co., Ind., 
is the general agent. Ithas some recent!y made at- 
tachments which are not shown inthe cut, The price 
is $12. Fig. 9 is quite similar, as willbe seen. Its cost 
with a wood beam is $12.,and with an iron beam, $9. 
It is made by the New York Plow Co.,55 Beekman 
St., New York. Fig. 10 represents still another style 
of the larger machines, running on wheels. It is 
made by Messrs. Rejner & Bro., at Line Lexington, 
Montgomery Co., Pa. 


THE TRUCK GARDEN. 

Every farmer and villager who owns enough ground 
should havea fruit garden that will give the family a 
succession of summer fruits in their season from June 
to October. Look at this list and see if it is not tempting: 
Rhubarb, currants (green for pies), strawberries, rasp- 
berries, blackberries, currants (ripe) water melons, caiit- 
aloupes, peaches, grapes, pears, crab apples, plums. Sup- 
pose your wife or child asks why can we not have ail these 
or some of them? What answer can you give? Think 
it over. ’ 


Is it not much easier and better to mulch the toma- 
to patch with straw than to stake up the plants ? 

The bulk of the celery crop will be planted out this 
Don’t forget that you cannot give too much 


month. 





FIG. 7. 


moisture to the plants. Soapsuds is first rate for 
celery and should always be utilized in the trenches, 


When the cabbage worm appears simply heap soil] 
on the head of the plants. This abates the worms and 
is no hindrance to the perfect formation of the heads. 
So a Kingston (Ontario, Canada,) subscriber writes 
to us. 


= 
A good trap for the cabbage worm is a piece of 
shingle laid in the patch. The worms creep under 
them and are easily caught. If destroyed this will 


prevent future crops of the pest, and save next year’s | 


cabbage, if not this. 


Did you ever try pinching back your lima beans? If | 


not begin on a few hilis this year, observe results and 
report to the F. J. Afriend of oars trains his limas 
up strings stretched from a wire trellis. He says this 
is the way to do it. 


Yon intend to plant a patch of strawberries! Here 
is how to do it, and it is worth more to you than a year’s 
subscription for the F. J. Takea piece of rich ground 
in the truck patch or garden. Manure it well with 
short, well-rotted manure and some phosphate besides. 
About the middle of this month, and mot later than 





Fig. 7 is the | 





| September 10th, dig or plow and harrow well. Make 
| &marker that will make four rows at once, twelve 
inches, apart. Make the marks straight and true; 
leave alley ways 24 or 30 inches wide between the beds. 
Get strong, large plauts, and, if possible, get them 
from beds that 
have not fruit- 
ed, Get down 
on your hands 
and knees, have one of 
the children carry the 
plants in a pan contain-B 
ing a mixture of cows 







| along in easy reach, but 

not too far ahead of youn— 
| the roots should not bedry. When done keep the run- 
| mers off and the ground perfectly clean with hand or 
wheel hoe until cold weather, then apply a good coat 
of short stable manure. When cold weather comes, say 
middle of December, cover with straw. If you will 
make a patch containing five or six hundred, or a thou- 
sand, hi'ls, you can have a full supply for home use 
next year under ordinary circumstances, Don’t fail to 
plant the patch and see what a good thing it will be 
for you and wife and children to have enough straw- 
berries to eat. The experience may be new but it 
will be pleasant. 


The raspberry crop is all picked. Now cut out the 
old canes and pinch in the new, keeping the bushes 
low, and making them strong and stocky. Do the 
same with the blackberry canes; cultivate sturdy 





Fig. 9. 


bushes with good lateral shoots, Such wili not need 
staking and will bear large crops of fruit, 


THE ORCHARD. 

| ** Be not the first by whom the new is tried ; nor yet the 
last to lay the old aside.” Look at the fruits of your 
neighborhood, find out which do the best, and in planting 
stick to the standbys. But watch any new thing that comes 
up, and when ut proves a succes then get it. 





Plant a row of peach stones in the garden. 

Probably the Lombard Plum is the best for general 
cultivation. = 

Late peaches may be picked while yet hard, and 
ripened up in the house like pears. 

Now it is time to stop both fertilizing and cultivating 
the orchard. Give the new wood time to ripen up for 
winter. 

A. 8. Dykeman, of South Haven, Conn., is said to 
sometimes spend $500 in thinning his peach crop, and 
makes money by it. His rule is to leave one peach on 
a shoot six inches long, and two on a limba foot long. 


Ook out for the pear blight and if you see it seize 
knife and saw and goto work. Don’t delay an hour. 
Cut away down below any sign of dead bark and pay 
no attention to the fruit that may be on the limbs. 
Let he pears go and save the trees. Do as we say. 


H. Floyd says that all peaches that ripen as early as 
the Early Crawford can be grown in any climate where 
Dent corn will ripen, and the earlier varieties even in 
| higher latitudes than will ripen corn. He has-grown 
| them for more than twenty years on his farm in Cen- 


SS 





Fie. W. 
| tral Wisconsin, and this is the way he manages them : 
| Set trees of one year from bud, head very low—the 
| nearer the ground the better—then train branches 


Set 








| with the tdea of the trees having to be covered. 
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twelve feet a part in the row, set a post in the ground 


between each two trees ; twelve feet above the ground 
will be as high as you will ever want them. I put 
holes through the posts in a slanting manner 80 that a 
pin when inserted will forma crotch for a ridge pole 
to lay in, and can be raised as the trees grow thus 
leaving the post slightly to the right and left—every 
other one. The longer the row the better, as there 
will be less ends to cover. Now after getting in the 
ridge poles lay on poles for rafters to which I tack 
fence boards with 8-penny nails, only driving far 
enough to keep from sliding, leaving seven or eight 
inches between boards, making a crinoline frame over 
the row. Now cover the frame with long coarse marsh 
or slough hay, putting on enough to keep dirt from 
dropping through, after which take team and plow 
around row to get loose dirt to cover the row with to 
the depth of two inches or there about. I put poison 
on bread butter and sugar along the row to keep moles 
on, since it is much cheaper than the bark of trees, 
Uncover as s00n a8 Warm weather comes, along the 
ridge, ietting in light, and as soon as buds begin to 
push out, uncover all. 


Now look after the crooked tree stems, and the un- 
sightly tops in the young orchard. Straighten up the 
stems, and tie them to stakes. Put the limbs which 
are crowding and overlapping each other to their 
places, and hold them there by braces against other 
limbs, or by weights hung upon them, or by running 
guys out to stakes driven in the ground. Put a little 
padding of leather cut from an old boot leg under the 
string, or the end of .the brace, to prevent chafing. 
Soon the new wood of the season’s growth will begin 
to stiffen and harden into its fixed shape, and these 
changes, if made now, will become permanent. 


1—Hiow shalil dry cherries or big a plums 
without having them get mouldy? 2—Will it do to 
renew a plum orchard from the smal] shoots that come 
up close to the trees ? R. 8. 

REPLY :—1—Use a good evaporator, see lisfof man- 
ufacturers on page 140. 2—No. Buy trees of some 
reliable nurseryman. They should be about two years 
old from the bud or graft, with stems about three 
feet high. 


Keep the hogs or sheep in the orchard to gather the 
early worm. 


MULCHING AND WATERING. 

Trees which were transplanted this year should be watered 
liberally during the hot, dry weather this summer. Mulch 
the land (if it not already been done) for three or four 
feet around the tree with leaves or coarse manure, or, if noth- 
ing else can be obtained conveniently, small stones will afford 

able protection. See that they are watered hberally 
every two weeks; if there are not frequent — a of rain 
water should be carried and administered liberally. 

The soap suds which is left after washing clothes is excel- 
lent for trees and they should have it through the summer. 
Carrying water is hard work and expensive, but a few dollars 
spent in this way would save the lives of a large proportion 
of the newly plan trees which annually die ~~ the 
drought of their first summer. It requires a great deal of 
water to soak a very small patch of ground, and where the 
water has to be carried most persons get tired or discouraged 
before the work is effectually done. 

It is folly and extravagance to plant trees and then allow 
them to die of neglect because carrying water is hard work. 
They will not be likely to need watering: by artificial means 
more than iour or five times during the summer. It is 
worse than folly to slander and criminate nurserymen as 
cheats and scoundrels because of loss for which they are in 
no way responsible. Good trees will mostly live and grow if 
they are properly taken care of, but unfortunately they are 
very frequently sadly abused and a 
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wh. H. "JONES, | 
THE DEALER IN 
AgriculturalImple- | 
Seeds and 
lizers. 
The Cheapest & 
Variety, At 1691 Mer | 
be St.. Philadelphia, Pa. | 
Reapers an Bind- | 
ers and Mowers of the 
leading kinds, Horse 
Rakes, Hay Ted. 
Grain Drills, 
shing Ma- 
chines, Agricultural 
Por table Engines, 
Ww ind Engines of vari- 
ous — Force and 
g A ail Suction at Mile 
a Grain Feed Mills of 
all sizes and kinds, Hay Werks and Elevators, Wagons 
and Carts, Chilled Steel and Cast Plows of all varie- 
ties and sizes, Belle City, Baldwin and Telegraph 
Feed Cutters of all sizes, also various other kinds, 
Harrows of every device conceivable. Kemp’s Ma- 
nure and Philpot’s Cart Fertilizer Spreaders, the 
Union Grain Drill, and other kinds, Meat Cutters 
from the smailest to Jumbo size; Farm Boilers and Hog 
Scalders,Corn Shellers from “Pet” size to the capacity 
of 5000 bushels per day. I am in communication with all the 
eS" Send for Implement builders of the United States. 
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MARTIN AMBER SEED WHEAT. 


Ale Cheshire Pigs for fall delivery. Prices reasonable. 
dress L. H. SM 


ALL, Mount ALTO, Franklin Co., Pa, _ 













THE 


NEW SEED WHEAT 
“Harvest King.” 


STANDS UNRIVALLED. 


~.: bright Amber grain, heads 4 to 6 in. 

lone, very stiff straw, — ielder, 
milling qualities unsurpassed e want 
every wheat-grower who reads the FARM 
JOURNAL to send for a sample head 
free with descriptive circular. We will 
not praise extravagantly but we do ase 
sure farmers that this wheat is a 
genuine good thing. 
JOSEPH TATNALL & CO., 

GRAIN DEALERS, 

Wilmington, Delaware. 


Washington Glass Wheat, 
a nearly white, strong straw wheat. 
For past 2 years, the wheat has averaged for us over 38 bus. 
r acre on fields of 15 acres. st year most of it yielded a 

us. toa dozen sheaves. All indications point to a’ heavier 
yield this year. Notwithstanding two heavy storms within 2 
weeks of harvest, the wheat did not lodge. Price $1.25; 25 
cents extra for baxging and smbping | (in quantities of not 
less than 2 me ) by express or Rea: RA 

ALFRED W HITE. ashore, Pa. 


Fat armers Attention ! ! 


vias: ge WHEAT! 
ticulars, auddtess| 
J. 0, EVERITT, Lima, Ind. 


WHEAT CULTURE! 


THE SEED jPRILL REGULATOR 


two-fifths of the Seed 

Sina one-half of the 

apt hs ES ani the draft. Pre- 

vents clogging. Seed will come up 

several days sooner. 5Q per cent. more 

seed will come =P; uces strong plants 
and large yield. Send for pamphlet “How to Raise 
Wheat,’’Seed Drill Regulator Co.Lemont,Centre Co.Pa 
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with a descriptive price-list of the latest Baiate in 
Hives, Honey Extractors, Artificial Comb, Section Honey 
Boxes, all the books and journals, and everythin pertaining 
to Culture. Nothing Patented. Simply send your 
address, written plainly, to A. I. ROOT, Medina,Ohio. 
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£ Plants at low prices 
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ARETE ATT 
zow~ 91 RAWBERRIES. 


GROWN 
We will have our usual fine supply ready about July rsth.— 
Catalogue comes correct descriptions of the best Old and 
New varicties, with full cultural directions, mailed free. 


ELLWANGER & BARRY, 
Mount Hope Nurseries, Roches 


SRI EE ts ES LEE 
(838 POMONA NURSERIES. 1884 
PARR 


STRAWBERRY, 
eo agen 


af. ersey 
ueen, vigorous Meg owers, 
— roductive, most peautiful bright 
color, large size, highest in flavor and firm. 
¢2?~Best for market or family use. “@@ 
MARL CBORO, Gelcens early raspb’y. 
WILSON, JR., largest early blac by. 
Headquarters for Kieffer Pears. 
. a Co ng, list of Small Fruit Plants, 
eS; —, &c% Catalogue Free. 
WILLIAM PARI Y; Parry P - 0., New Jersey. 


— large ay eee mg will sell at low rates for Summer 
d Fall p ntin: Allthe new and choice, as well as the 
ord, aan Plant now and have 


yuristies of RA WBE ERRIES. fruit next June. 
Circulars Free. Address Hale Bros., So. Glastonbury, Ct. 
A SUPERB STocK OF Raspberries, Currants, 
Black¥Werries and Grapes for Fa il planting. 


SALESMEN WANTED 


Permanent gS tet "Honest, Bnergetio 2. eae 


THE “CHASE NURSERIES. 


RANCOCAS BASPOERRY, | WAGHESETT BLACKBERRY 
And all the MOST D RUITS AND ORNAMENTALS- 
Only those need ay my —_ riuae their entir« time and 
attention to the work. The business easily learned. 


R. G. CHASE & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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GRAPE AND FLOWER GATHERER 


Fills a want of the vineyard and Florist. Cuts and 
holds the grapes, so they can be gathered without 
handling or breaking the bloom. Save time and money ! 
By mail, free, on receipt of gress Japanned 75 cts., 
Nickle Plated $1. Address A. Howruts & Co. 
Jefferson, Ashtabula County, Ohio.’ Agents Wanted. 
Dealers supplied. Send for descriptive Circular. 


WABASH COLLEGE CRAWFORDSVILLE, 


Best advantages for Classical, Scienine. a regen 
education. Libraries 23,000 vols, Location beautiful an 
healthful. Term begins Sept. 10th. aad ae Jan. 7th, 1 
8rd term March 30th. For catalogue ad 

JOSEPH F. TU LE I President. 


COMMON SENSE 
POTATO DIGGER. 
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CE. MANN & C0. << Price 8g 
GENEVA, ILL, ‘YN... $12. a! 


The only low-priced successful Digger known. 


THE HERRINGTON POTATO DIGGER. °7=7=>. 








The above cut represents the HERRINGTON MACHINE FOR DIGGING POTATOES. - It, will dig where 


there are hea vines. and DOES ALL a DS OF a leaving the pota on sop of the ground, 
WITHOUT G OR BRUISING, and in good shape for pickin ~y If it Ry y perform the work, as above 
ay brveie ee — satisf: rily, no ‘patronage is asked for it. It tell its own ony in a potato field, with a span of 

It was awarded a DIPLOMA from the a New York Agricultural Society at Rochester, N. Y., tember 30th, 1881, 
for a SUCCESSFUL Machine for FIOATE O} Also, FIRST TUM . the — of both Rensselaer and Saratoga 
Counti nen Y and CERTIFIC ty *OF | RIGHEST . MERIT at Bow York State Vairs, 1882 and 1883. 

imited at oa pak orders Machines can be filled in time for the Potato Harvest this nek fa 
Poin Description and Sols toon panties © who have thoroughly tested the Machine on th tarms, address 


Planters’ Hoe Co., Troy, N. Y. 


PEACH TREES—An immense stock of 
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THE HOUSEHOLD. 


The Homes of a Nation are iis Strongest Forts. 











There is a charm connected with country life 
that clings to the memory of those who have 
once tasted it, it can never be shaken off. There 
is no fruit so tempting as that which we shook 
down in the old orchard—no draught so cooling 
as that from the oaken bucket at the old well. 
Men, when they have become satiated with 
worldly success or weary of its disappointments, 
delight to return to the quiet shades of the farm. 
Shivering old age longs for the sunny corner in 
the country home, and poor worn-out humanity 
lies down to die ‘“‘a babbling of green fields.” 








Sweet is the magic of the brooding dove ! 

Holy as Heaven a mother’s tender love! 

The only love which on this teeming earth 

Asks no return from Passion’s wayward birth; 
The only love that with a touch divine, 
Displaces from the heart’s most secret shine 
The idol Self. 








The every-day cares and duties, which men 
call drudgery, are the weights and counterpoises 
of the clock, giving its pendulum a true vibra- 
tion, and its hands a regular motion. 








Never cast a stone, says the Talmud, into a well 
out of which you have once drank. 








THE BOYS. 
BY MARY SIDNEY. 

“In every paper or magazine we take up, we find so much 
good advice to girls, and how to train them, that it seems as 
if the poor boys are lost sight of. Now here isa subject I 
want to hear you handle inthe F. J. Ihave no boys but I 
have girls. I want them when they become women to take 
their place in the world and be well prepared and willing to 
do their duty; but while we hear so much said about the 
mothers in the rising generation (and there is not one word 
too much said, I would there were more), we never hear one 
word about the fathers tobe. Whatare our boys coming to? 
Take the boys from twelve, or even younger, to eighteen, and 
to where you will find one that is strong and healthy, and a 
fit temple for the Holy spirit to dwell in, you will find at 
least two chewing, or smoking, or under the influence of 
liquor, and stamped in a way that cannot be misunderstood, 
‘the victims of vice both secret and open.’ If our girls 
showed such evidences of demoralization, they would be 
taken care of, and it would be a blessing to them. 

We read much about home being the proper sphere for 
women, and the sanctity of home, apd a wife’s duties, and 
all that, to which I heartily respond, Amen! When one has 
a good whole-souled husband to look up to it is not difficult, 
but how are our poor girls going to fulfill their mission with 
the stock of men they will have to select husbands from? 
It seems to me the boys ought to be educated for husbands, 
as well as the girls for wives. I would like to hear from you 
on this subject in your own inimitable way.” 

Elwood, N. J., May, 5th, 1884. 

The above extract from a letter received by 
me, isevidently written by one who isin earnest, 
and whose faith in the boys of to-day has been 
seriously impaired. I am sorry that I should 
have to be ranked with those who have over- 
looked the boys, and failed to render them their 
just dues. I have always liked the boys. I 
remember having a strong partiality for them at 
avery unripe age, and when I would have been 
ashamed to own I thought them anything but a 
set of heathens. But courage has come with 
years, and I am free now to say I have the deepest 
kind of an interest in them, and anything 
that will add to their permanent welfare and 
happiness I would spare no effort to attain. I 
have shared, to some extent, the feeling of my 
friend, that boys are not what they should be; 
and have thought that unless there is some 
change in boy management, not only the future 
happiness of our homes, but the prosperity of our 
country are in peril. But whoshall work the 
reformation? On the whole, men and women 
must rise or fall, sink or swim together. One 
sex cannot rise far above the other. It is natural 
for mothers, when they contemplate the fate of 
their marriageable daughters, and know the evil 
practices of the young men of society, to feel that 
virtue is a feminine characteristic, and that 
girls take the greater risk in life partnerships; 
and it is just as natural for the fathers, in view 
of the frivolity and idleness of our girls, to think 
that their sons had better hang mill stones about 
their necks than risk a matrimonial yoke; while 
those who have both boys and girls to settle in 
life are generally of the opinion that both sexes 





have deteriorated, and that other people are 
having very bad luck in bringing up children. 
I am inclined to the belief that the boys are not 
much worse than the girls; they have stronger 
physical structures and animal instincts, and 
often exceed the weaker sex in good or bad 
directions from this natural cause. Nor do I 
think that advice has been dealt out to boys with 
asparing hand, though there may be a dearth 
ofit in the household departments of our papers. 
Many of our foremost thinkers and writers, such 
as Channing, Chapin and Beecher, have publish- 
ed enough advice to young men, and of a quality 
that should keep them forever in the straight 
narrow way. The printed lecture of Prof. Blackie 
on moral culture, addressed to young students, 
is so admirable in its illustration of the fact that 
virtuous energy is the only thing that can give 
significance and dignity to human life, that it 
of itself would be sufficient to hold our way- 
ward youths in check if it could be brought to 
their notice. But the truth is, we cannot always 
place printed advice where it will do the most 
good. Oneof Matthew Arnold’s criticisms upon 
us as a people, was, that we do not think soberly 
of serious things, and his judgment was truthful. 
We must own that our young people do not 
relish solid, thoughtful reading. We can not 
blame them for their light and frivolous tastes, 
they are walking the way their elders point. 

There never was a time when there was more 
printed matter circulated concerning the evil 
effects of strong drink wnd narcotics, than atthe 
present day ; but the printed page is weak com- 
pared to an acquired appetite. The fathers and 
mothers must first wash their own hands before 
they can hope to purify their children. They 
must keep wine from their sideboards, throw 
tobacco to the dogs,and harbor nothing but clean 
literature in the household, if they expect fine 
moral principles to become rooted in their boys. 
They must live religious lives, and Set the ex- 
ample of industry and economy if they would 
make men and women of them capable of found- 
ing happy, substantial homesoftheir own. Said 
an unsuccessful man—“ as a child I was never 
taught regularity; I was never made to work; 
my pathway was always smocthed for me; and 
as a result my life has been a failure.’”’ And so 
it is; in our effort to make life pleasant and like 
a summer holiday for our children, we forget to 
teach them the sterling worth ofcharacter upon 
which alone they can find sure footing. Yes, 
the boys should be educated for husbands just 
as thoroughly as girls for wives, and the mother’s 
hand mustenter largely into the work. Sheisthe 
mother of her boys as well as her girls;she knows 
the qualities a husband should possess, and that 
isa basis on which to begin. Many of Our best 
and most valuable men point back to the years 
spent under the discipline of their excellent 
mothers as the forming period of the principles 
that controlled them in later years. A wise 
mother (not an indulgent trusting-to-luck 
mother) is the best blessing a boy can have. Girls 
too, must help to be educators of husbands, 
quite agree that it is easy to do one’s duty when 
one has a good whole-souled husband; but this 
is not what marriage means. ‘Such qualities 
as you fail to findin your wife, you must just 
make up your mind todo without. This is mar- 
riage, Trot.” ‘For better or for worse,’ is laid 
down in the contract, and if either falls short of 
his duty, the other is not exempted thereby. The 
Lord will in his own good time attend to the 
offender. 

Ifa girl has any doubts of the man she is con- 
sidering; if she feels she cannot do her duty with 
such a companion, she had better touch him not. 
Marriage is not a necessity; if there are none 
worthy to be found, the single state is far better. 
If the girls desire a reformation among young 
men let them proclaim it by ceasing to associate 
with those of doubtful character; let them cease 
to invite them to their social gatherings, to ride 
out with them, oraccept attentions in any way; 
but treat them with the same coolness and con- 
tempt they do one of their own sex with astained 
reputation. The oer’ and young men are not 
yet so far gone but they may be reclaimed if the 
right medicine is administered. 








WESTERN CHIT-CHAT. 
BY ROSE PARK. 

I like old-fashioned poor folks. Folks that 
don't seem quite equal to battling with the world. 
I feel sorry for them and keep wishing that they 
had some sure way of getting all the bread and 
coffee they want as long as they live, and have 
money enough left when they die to buy a good 
plain coffin. 

Perhaps they do feel sure, and my sympathy 
is worse than wasted. But when a man goes 
knocking around from one job to another, to- 
day at this, to-morrow at that, never laying by 
anything, it seems to me so uncertain whether he 
willend even with the world at last, or die in 
debt to it. 

I know a carpenter who lives in alittle rented - 
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house, who can do all kinds of work ; he helped 
build the new church, and he works on barns, 
and cradles wheat for three dollars a day; he 
digs ditches and puts in tile, he chops woodand 
splits rails, he clears ground and cuts saw-logs. 

He is never sick, he claims to be the strongest 
ntan around, and says he can, and does do more 
than other men, and he has nothing. He hasa 
wife and six children and a cow, that is all. He 
does not drink nor gamble, but he never gets 
ahead. He spends every Saturday all that he 
has made during the week and never has acent 
ahead. His children do not go to school to 
amount toanything,a week or two now and then, 
and they are not hired out to work for other folks, 

Last spring when school began they said they 
could not go on account of shoes, the neighbor- 
hood sent in shoes; then they had no books, and 
the directors offered to buy them books, but still 
they did not start till school was nearly out. 

The children are not bad; they seem about like 
other people's children, and are rather good look- 
ing. The oldest, a boy,is fourteen,the next, agirl, 
thirteen, and so on down to the baby. 

And are they to goin this way year after year, 
never laying by anything, is what Iask myself. 
The man has one bad habit, and he ought to be 
ashamed of it, he smokes, and that is all; he is 
honest and square in his dealings, but he don’t 
have a business head on his shoulders. Now, if I 
was that man’s wife I would say “‘ Here! give me 
that money, and I will feed usand clothe us and 
buy usa home.” AndI would doit. I’d spend 
that eighteen dollars a week to the best advan- 
tage. I’d buy plenty of beans, and I’d make hom- 
iny, and I’d cook the most delicious corn bread, 
and pan cakes, and I’d make wagon loads of 
mush. Yes, mush would be my very strongest 
weapon to fight poverty with. I'd warm it up 
in milk for the childrens’ breakfast, and I'd fry 
it for their papa and I’d shorten pie crust with it. 

And I'd raise things to sell, onions and peas 
and radishes and cabbage and strawberries. 
Strawberries are sure money. AndI’d buy ser- 
viceable clothing, and I'd take care of it after I 
had bought it. And each week I would lay by 
one-half his earnings, and pretty soon I would 
take the money out of the stocking and give it 
to him to buy a good team with; andI’d put that 
fourteen-year-old boy to plowing, planting, hoe- 
ing and raising things to eat and to sell. And 
we'd have hogs and cows and chickens, and I'd 
keep putting money away in the stocking, and 
by-and-by we would go out to Nebraska and buy 
an 80 acre farm and pay one hundred dollars 
down,and the rest in payments, and we wouldall 
work, and things would grow, and we would set 
out trees—apple trees, and peach trees, and 
have grape-vines, and blackberries and ground 
cherries. 

And I’d send the children to school, and they 
should keep up with their classes if I had to sit 
up half the night tohelp them. And after awhile 
my oldest daughter would teach schooland buy 
all her own clothes, and we would goon doing 
well ever after. 








CONCERNING CERTAIN DOMESTIO 
AFFAIRS. 


For young housewives who do not know enough, and 
older ones who do not know too much, 
“ The peasants of the Appennines, ’tis said, 

Call any heavy weight, a woman’s load ; 

And there up many a steep and rugged road, 
With ponderous burdens poised upon the head, 
All day the women go with steady tread ; 

Yet, when at eve before each poor abode, 

The light trescone merrily is toed, 

No fairer forms to any dance are led—= 
Tall, lithe and straight, and full of queenly grace. 
Faint not, oh soul, because thy load is great ! 
Have courage, though thy path be steep and long; 
For vigor shalt thou gain with every pace, 
Till thou shalt bear with ease the burden’s weight, 
And rest shall find thee beautiful and strong.” 

= 


It isa common sight when traveling in Europe, 
especially in Germany, where so many of the 
men are forced into the army, to see five or six 
women working in a harvest field, assisted per- 
haps by one man, Their cart, (one cannot dig- 
nify it by calling ita wagon,) is invariably drawn 
by asolitary cow. In the cities the milk wagons 
and market carts are drawn by dogs, driven, or 
more frequently pushed, by women, We felt 
tempted to whisper to these abused classes, 
women, cows and dogs, to emigrate to America, 
where they would have easier times, but on sec- 
ond thought, we reflected that so far as the 
women are concerned perhaps their life is no 
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harder in their humble homes, with their out- 
door work, than is that of our farmers’ wives, 
who spend so much time attending to the more 
artificial wants of their families, and keeping up 
appearances. Maud Muller“ on asummer’s day, 
raking the meadows sweet with hay,” is amore 
poetic and enviable figure, at least, than Maud’s 
mother cooking on a summer's day, overa hot 
kitchen stove. Our houses are built rather for 
keeping warm in winter than for keeping cool 
in summer, and it is certainly more exhausting 
and dispiriting to work in the confined, over- 
heated air of a kitchen, than to toss hay, or load 
sheaves under a hot sun. 

But since cooking must be done, and done by 
women, could they not contrive todo as much 
as is possibie ofitin the freshair. Now that coal- 
oil stoves are so much more efficient than form- 
erly it might be practicable even for a large fam- 
ily to do most of their mid-summer cooking by 
them. It is warranted that baking and ironing 
may be done by the improved ones, but even if 
this is not feasible, those occupations might per- 
into two days of the weck, 
and thie kept clean and for the re- 
mainder; foras the coal oil stoves require no 
chimneys, they can be set in an open shed, or 
even out of doors where there is nostrong dranght, 
and house-keeping be made into a perpetual 
pic-nic. 

Another foreign custom take meals in 
warm weather out of doors on a shady porch or 
under aconvenient spreading tree, and a ineal 
cannot but be more joyous amid such freshness 
and fragrance than ina close, darkened dining- 
room. It would be some time,too,before the flies 
would discover the * change of 
up their minds to go pic-nicing too, 

In the May number J. J. asks for hints on how 
to entertain “city cousins” whoare liable to 
drop in about this time of year. If she simply 
open her house tothem with a genuine welcome 
she has done the first duty of a hostess. ‘lo 
them it is joy enough just togeSintothe country. 

“ When the dog days of summer begin to draw near, 

When bricks have grown hot, and when sunstrokes 
by dozens 

Fill body with anguish, and borom with fear, 

How fragrant the ineadows, romantic the dawn, 

The green waving fields, and the sweet-smelling 
breezes, 

The escaping from turmoil, to quiet and calm 

A quiet family pic-nic, or fishing party, which 
should include the whole family from Jobn down 
to the baby—not forgetting Bridget or Dinah, 
(who rather enjoys than otherwise boiling the 
cotfee on a brush-wood fire, or washing up the 
dishes even in cold water, under such novel cir- 
circumstances, ) some rides through shady wou.ls, 
with games of croquet or tennis in the evening, 
are alla reasonable visitor would expect or de- 
sire for entertainment. We would promise to 
be more than satisfied with these if she sent an 
invitation in our direction. 

As for the tabie, the wealthiest and most 
fastidious of her city visitors cannot, when at 
home, purchase vegetables that bring to the 
table with them the sweetness of the morning 
dews, nor the juices drawn tresh from the earth, 
nor such cream and eggs and poultry as she 
might serve them. 

For manners, we will not presume to teach 
her again what her own good sense and Kind 
heart have already taught her better than we 
could do, 

We sometimes have inquiries for making fruit 
“wines” and in answer tosuch we say that we 
have no directions to give on that subject any 
more than upon the subject of growing tobacco. 
People can more profitably spend the brief time 
allotted them on this giobe than in changing the 
pure and wholesome juice of the grape into alco- 

101, or in favishing Mother Farth by planting 
and cultivating tobacco. The FARM JoURNAL 
will do all the good it can and as litile mischief 
as possible. 


haps be condensed 


hous« cool 


is to 


base "and make 


HMWOMELY WRINKLES. 
To roast aming chickens, is to spoil "em, 
Just aplit em down the bac’r, and broil em. 


For jelly the wild grape is said to be as good as any. 

Pitch may be removed from the hands by rubbing 
lard on them. 

When baking sweet apples, put a little sugar and 
water in the pan. 


One of the nicest partners for a girl in a weltz 
around the parlor is a broom. 


Take tar spots out of clothing by rubbing lard or 
batter well into them before washing them. 


Old broken, and crooked carpet tacks are better 
than shot for cleansing bottles, for the sharp edges 
scrape off the stains. 


An exchange says, “‘a spoonful of Kerosene oi] put 
into cold starch will keep the iron from sticking.” But 
how about the smell ? 


A good paste for labels, suitable for bottles, may be 
made by soaking glue in strong vinegar, then heat to 
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boiling and add flour. This is very adhesive, and 
will not decompose when kept in wide-mouthed bottles. 


A lady correspondent of the Philadelphia Record 
sums up “silk culture for women” by saying that she 
would rather take in washing. 


If the pretty pink ginghams now so much worn 
by children, are dipped in water with enough vinegar 
in it to give a sour taste, the pink will be brighter 
than if rinsed in water alone. 

A convenient addition to the work-basket is a small 
vial for the reception of broken needles. This will 
save the time in deciding where to put them and the 
necessary steps to convey them to a safe retreat. 


If arazor, after being exposed to the cold, be placed 
under a strong magnifying glass, it is said that the 
edge would look like a saw. Dipping it in hot water 
throws the little particles back into place and makes 
the edge smooth. 


The thoughtful housekeeper always puts water in 
her cooking utensils after they have been used, covers 
them, and sets them on the stove while she eats her 
dinner, that steaming and soaking may render the 
“wire dish-cloth,” as far as possible, uunecessary. 


A correspondent sends this plan for an out-door 
q . clothes horse. A post 8 feet 
‘high is set firm.y in the 
ground, two pieces of wood, 
2%x5 inches wide and 11 feet 
long are crossed, and secured 
to the top by a bolt which 
allows them to revolve. 
Ninety feet of cable wire is 
stretched around these arms, 
on which to hang the clothes 
to dry. A piatform 4 feet 
. _ high is used on which to 
stand while hanging them. When one space is full 
another can be turned toward you, 
HOW TO DO THINGS. 
Flour ia like butter in absorbing bad odors. 
in a clean, dry place, 
lo strengthen vinegar add one gallon molasses and 
one cup yeast to a barrel of vinegar. 
To stop cracks in a stove make a paste of ashes, 
salt and waier. J. B. D., Cape Vineent, N.Y. 
To clean and polish tortoise shell, use a drop or two 
of sweet oil, and rub it in thoroughly with the ball of 
the thumb. 
E. 8S. W. says: “ Please tell the sisters if they wish 
to prevent juicy pies from * baking out,” not to pinch 
dowa the edge at all. 





Keep it 


To clean your fat irons, scrape them and wash them 
in dish water, then rub them when hot with a piece of 
beeswax tied upmacloth. If they are still rough, 
rab them over a paper or cloth, on which salt is 
sprinkled, a 


Care shonld be taken in cooking fruit for canning 
not to break up its organic structure more than is ac- 
tually unavoidable ; it looks better to be whole, and it 
is better; the juices are clearer, and the flavors more 
fully retajned. 


Put shelled lima beans in just enough salted water 
to cover them, boil gently till tender and until the 
water has evaporated, then add a cup of cream, a 
small piece of butter, pepper and salt. Simmer a few 
minutes and serve hot. 


In answer to query about paste in April number: 
Mix smoothly flour and water till a smooth batter is 
formed, put in a pinch of pulverized alum, and pour in 
boiling water till a thick paste is formed. Let it boil 
a minnte or two; add a few drops of carboiic acid, or 
oil of cloves. Put in a wide-necked bottle. 


The rubber rings used in the sealing of preserve-jars 
usually become hard and worthless and cannot be ser- 
Viceable again. The cost of a rabber ring is very small, 
it but may not be present when wanted. The elasticity 
of rubber rings may be restored by placing them in 
Water and ammonia, two-thirds latter and one-third 
former, and allowing them to remain a half hour, 

If you must nse baking powder, why not make 
your own? It is cheaper, and more sure to be pure. | 
Mix half « pound of cream of tartar, a quarter of a 
pound of bi-carbonate of soda, and a quarter of an 
ounce of corn starch. The ingredients must be per- 
feclly dry before mixing, and be thoroughly mixed. 

nies, lc; WW) new Scrap-book cards,2hc; sample set,bc; ks) 

10 elegant Shape Novelties, He; Wimported gold gr. + VP 
Ocarda. We; new Comics, Me; alltor #1. No/sree CB 
psamples, GITHENS & Bro., Box 1632, Phila.,Pa. 


| 
| 
WHITE POND LIL Roots by mail,25 cts, stamps ; | 


100 Embossed Scrap Pictures, 15e.;100 Decaleoma 


5 for $1 bill: 100 


The SIDE SADDLE FLOWEIt °° SARRACEN iA 


atsame ORDER NOW. 
: x mail 1000 plants, 
S25 


rices, 
ARBO RVITE sein WhO, Ole 10-In. 84. 


4eIn. $1.50; G-In. 
Plant Aug. and Sept. Gro. PINNEY, Sturgeon Bay, Wis. ; 
| ye L, WORLD, superb, 11l’st’d $1 monthly, free 
1 year NOW for this ad. and 24c. Highland Park, Ill. 
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One teaspoonful ‘s required fora pound of flour. The 
materials must be of the first quality. 


When canning peaches one cannot guess at just the 
number of halves or quarters needed to fill the can, 
and so, often after filling the can, several pieces are 
left in the syrup, and if you add others and cook them 
over again they will drop in pieces. One way to avoid 
this is to take out the pieces carefully on a plate, cook 
the others,and when they are needed to help fill 
another can, drop them for a minute or two into the 
syrup. 


If you have a rough, uncouth shelf in ycur kitchen, 
or sitting-room, cover the top neatly with some dark, 
smooth cloth; then take a strip of dark Canton flan- 
nel whose tolor will contrast or harmonize with other 
articles in the room. Make it about a quarter of a 
yard in depth (more or less, according to the length 
and width of the shelf,) and jong enough to reach 
around the shelf. If you choose, paste a pretty con- 
trasting strip of cretonne through the centre, and 
stitch it on with the machine; hem the lower edge of 
the flannel, and finish with as ppetty a fringe as you 
can afford. Turn in the upper edge and tack closely 
along the edge of the shelf with brass tacks, or with 
minute iron ones. It wili be a convenient receptacle 
for lamps, books and vases of flowers, and an addition 
to the furnishing of the room. 


Appetizing sandwiches for a pic-nic may be made of 
equal quantities of the breast of a boiled chicken and 
of cold ham or tongue. Chop them very fine, so fine, 
in fact, that you cannot distinguish the separate par- 
ticles. Add more than a half-teaspoonful of celery 
salt, a pinch of Cayenne pepper, and four tablespoon- 
fuls of Mayonnaise dressing. This quantity of.condi- 
ments will be enough to season the breast of one large 
chicken, and an equal quantity of tongue. Whenthis 
is perfectly cold, spread some thin slices of bread with 
butter, and then with this mixture. Do not prepare 
them until they are to be served. If you wish these 
sandwiches for a lunch when traveling do not make 
the dressing so moist. The better way is to put the 
salad dressing in asma!l glass jar, and spread the sand- 
wiches as you need them. 


A lady who has taken first premiums for canned 
fruits at more than one agricultural exhibition, gives 
her method as follows: ‘As the season of ripe fruit 
advances, I prepare such quantities of syrup as I 
think I may need, in this way: Three pounds of 
granulated sugar to one gallon of water and boil twen- 
ty minutes; this I putin glass jars, when cool, and 
set away for future use. Peaches, pears, apples, 
plums, pine-apples, rhubarb, crab-apples, and in fact 
all fruits of this kind I peel, quarter, and place in a 
dish of cold water (to prevent discoloration,) until I 
have prepared enough to fill a jar; I then pack them 
solid as possible in a jar, and then fill the jar with 
the syrup previously prepared. I then place a wire 
stand in the bottom of my preserving kettle,on which 
to place the jar, then fill the kettle with cold water un- 
til the jar is two-thirds covered; leave the jar open, 
but cover the Kettle, and boil until the fruit is suffici- 
ently soft; have ready a little boiling syrup, if needed, 
to fillthe jar full to overflowing. Then place the rub- 
ber band around the neck of the jar and screw the 
cover on as tightly as possible; then, in from three to 
tive minutes, give the cover another turn, in order to 
to be sure it is air-tight, and you will have no more 
trouble with it. I use Mason’s jars with metallic por- 
celain covers. For canning berries and small fruits, 
place the fruit ina preserving kettle, and then add 
just water enough t@prevent burning, and boil from 
five to ten minutes; then place a wet towel around 
and under the jar, then fill the jar with the boiling 
fruits, and seal immediately. I do not use any sugar 
untii | open them for the table.” 


We'd rather take @ noon nap in the shade of a 
maple tree, in a breezy place, than in the hay-mow or 
on the grass under the mulberry tree, especially if we 
owned a hammock like one shown in the engraving, 
quoted from the Country . 
Gentieman. This is how 
you can make one: Take 
aciean barrel-those made 
of oak are best—and bore 


* half-inch auger holes just 


below the top hoops, or, 
say four inches.from end of the staves, boring exactly 
between the staves, so that each stave will have its half 
of the hole. When you have bored between every 
pair of staves, repeat the operation at the other end 
of the barrel. Then take a sinall rope, pass it through 
one hole and back through the next around the bar- 
rel, leaving about five feet ioose at the ends. Pass 
another rope through the same holes, but on opposite 
sides of the staves, precisely a8 carpet is woven. Do 


LAIR PRESBYTERIAL ACADEMY.— 
; FOR BOTH SEXES. Blairstown, N. J. 
JOHN I. Buarr foundation. Healthy location, large grounds, 
building wa: med by steam, hot and cold water on each floor. 
Experienced teachers, full course of study, large endow- 
ment. low rates, scholarships and prizes. Catalogue just 


1ssu 

J. H. SHUMAKER, Ph, D., Principal._ 
$ : 0 1 ed. Address W. H. Thompson, Pub. 

Arch Street. Philadeiphia, Pa. 


40 
Encyclopedia endorsed by Editor of Farm JOURNAL. 








A month and Expenses, selling the latest 
and finest illustrated heavy book or 
most popular and marvelous pocket 
manuals. A few county managers want- 


FOR THE COOD WIFE. A RAZOR-STEEL BREAD KNIFE! 


ex 






We have been showing pocket knives for seven years, and now we ask attention 
long and equal to any razor; price, by mail, 5c. Butcher knife, 6 inch blade, 50c.; 
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knife and fork, $2. Scissors, 5 inch, 50c.; 6 inch, 60c.; 7 inc 
8 page list free. MAHER 








our bread knife. 


‘ Blades are 8 inches 
Kitchen knife, 15 and 25c, Carving 
All Warranted, and exch free if soft or flawy. 


; GROSH, 74 E. Summit Street, Toledo, Ohio. 
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this at each end, and then cut your neene, take them 
off, spread out your hammock, tie the ropes in a hard 
knot at the last stave to kee p it in piace, hang it 
“under the maple tree in a breezy place;” then take 
it easy. 





HEALTH HINTS. 
Drinking plenty of pure water, or eating ripe water- 
nulons and resting in a horizontal attitude will cure an 
atlack of dysentery quicker than the doctor can, 


The time saved in not cleansing your cellar or sink drain 
will soon be lost in running atter the doctor, 


Do not forget that baby needs occasional! sips of cold water 
especially in the warm months. Milk does not relieve thirst. 


If a child does not sleep well, give hima bath before going | 


to bed, but do not let bim stay in the water more thana few 
minutes, 


Do not be afraid to eat plenty of ripe watermelons, and 
peaches, and fresh, properly cooked vegetables. 
the cheapest and healthiest summer foods. 


When you are likely to be exposed to poison ivy, wash fac- 
and od ig in strong brine to prevent pvisoning. But if al- 
ready poisoned, apply hot water frequently to allay the in- 
flammation and keep it from spreading. 


Take time from the work now to make a visit to the sea- 
shore, or a run by rail up among the mountains, or if these 
are out of the question, a very saree 
a limited distance, and one which need involve but little ex- 
pense, is for the farmer to take his own carriage and horses, 


and his wife, of course, and making easy stages, stopping at | 


small towns, or villages, travel through his own county. ‘The 
main thing is for everybody to have « pleasant time, and gain 
some rest and recreation. 


“Take a jug of milk with you to the hay field. Put it in 


the i" or, if you have none, dig a hole under a shady tree 
and og ary it up to the cork. Drink of this little and often.” 

e the above from the Rural New-Yorker. It is sheer 
nonsense. No person in his senses will abuse his stomach in 
such amanner, Food of any kind should not be taken “little 
and often,” but at regular hours and not oftener than three 
times a day. The stomach needs periods of rest and if not 
allowed them, will, sooner or later, kick up a rebellion that 
its owner will find difficult to quell. 

=> 


Perhaps they know it already but if they do not, it will p ~ | 
you toconvince the men of your family that bathiag an 
changing their clothes,when they come in tired in the evening 
is the surest and quickest way to rest and refresh themselves. 
If they have been working in the hot suu harvesting or plow- 
ing or perhaps threshing, with perspiration starting at every 
pore, and the dust settling in it, they will be covered by night 
with effete matter, which thé pores have thrown out, and 
which, if not removed they will take up again, and carry 
back into the system, throwing it out of order. If a man 
sleeps in the clothes he has worn during the day he will rise 
unrefreshed. But when he comes in very tired itis much 
less trouble to throw himself on the nearest lounge to rest. 
It therefore behooves you to have bathing appliances, and 
clean clothes very convenient. If you have no bath room, 
some boards might be !aid across the corner of the wood-shed, 
and a curtain made of calico. Tubs may be filled with 
water inthe morning that the chill might pass off by night; 
plenty of towels and soap be furnished. The additional work 
this entails would be overbalanced by the less soiled sheets 
and shirts in Monday’s wash. The bath should be quickly 
taken in pam Segre meg water if the bather is very warm, 
and should not be taken just before or after a meal. If it is 
too late to get your husband into this habit, teach your boys 
how much more t .ey will respect themselves, and how much 
more agreeable they will be to you, 
of their home, 





FLORAL NOTES. 
7 quiet August noon is come ; 
A slumberous silence fills the sky ; 
The firlis are stili, the woods are dumb, 
In glassy sleep the waters lie. 


And mark yon soft white clouds that rest 
A bove our vale, a moveless throng, 

The cattle on the mountain's breast 
Enjoy the grateful shadow long. 


_ now a joy too deep for sound, 

fi muee e no other season knows, 
Hushes the heavens and wraps the ground, 

The blessing of supreme repose. 


Re-pot calla lilies, and give them plenty of water. 


Do _you know how to transform thistles into those pretty 
puffy balls, for room decorations ? Gather them when in 
Fall loom. Hold them by the purple tops, and pull off the 
green — one by one, beginning next the stem. Then 
all off the purple top, piece by piece. Hang them by the 
stems in a sunny window for a few days, and you will have 
delicate pretty things to fill vases, or they make pretty pom- 
pons to trim a hat with. 


Now is the time to pot flowers for winter bloomi Cut- 
— will strike root rapidly iy = filled with sap, | young 
f , will flower more freely 
than those which have bloomed all summer. Select ple nn 
from shoots that have not bloomed; pinch off buds and pull 
off lower leaves, leaving only two or three on each, Put them 
in boxes of wet sand, and keep it moist. Shade them from 
the sun until they show signs of growth. If the leaves drop 
that is a sign that leaves are forming; but if the leaves dry 
up onthe stalk, the plant is dying. In three weeks there 
ought to beensugh roots formed te them to be transplanted 
into small pots. ift a good quantity of sand out with them. 
Plant them firmly in rich soil. Keep them well watered, and 
shaded from strong heat for several days. Pinch out all 
flower buds that may ap ar until October or November and 
then let them grow, and your plants ought to bloom well 
next winter, 





WANTED TO KNOW. 
How can ink which has been — on a printed page, be 
removed without spoiling the print ? 
What will remove paint and oii from an soak floor when it 
has been incrustea on it for several years ? 


What will prevent or retard superfluous hair growth on 
the human skin, without injury to it? SUBSCRIBER. 

And is there any way of removing the roughness made by 

the oil-cloth where it stuck to the floor, except planing it off ? 


M. E. B., of Kansas, wishes to know if any one can give her 
the address of some firm which sells knitting machines that 
will knit the entire stocking. 

A “farmer's wife” thinks that, asa rule, farmers’ wives 
are not as economical in the use of "food as they might be,but 
are too economical in regard to clothing, and that just the 
reverse Of this are city wives. Is this true? 


They are | 


reeable way of traveling for | 


and jo the future mistress” 


























FARM JOURNAL, 
"MARKET RECORD. 

This record is intended rather for future than present 
reference as showing the course of the markets from 
month to month and year to year. Hereafter it will be | 
referred to with curiosity and perhaps with profit. 

| yin ape Por 
S @$114 Eggs,fresh,...... 18 19 
ies ta Chiteken “m5 ive. : ae 
: bs @ we dressed 14 @ 17 
3 35 @ 37 Spring Chickens 20 @ 25 
yt (@1575 Beef cattle..... 700 @ 750 
Family flour... .43 @ DD GR cet cccccoe 00 @50 00 
Patent “ ... 635 @ 650 Calves........ 500 @ 700 
| Potatoes, Sheep........ 500 @ 5 50 
| White #” bus.....40 @ 55 Lambs....... 350 @ 950 
| Timothy hay.. .~-- @1800 Hogs 7 @ 800 
| Ryestraw....... Wool. washed 30 @ 35 
| heat Straw.. 12 0 “unwashed 24 @ 28 
| Oat Straw..... 1100 @1200 Combing & De- 
| Cream’y Butter 23 = ¢ laine,...... @ 
| (Print. )....... @ 2 Cotton.......... 12 @ 12% 
Cheese, (Fac. deve. 7 @ lv Sepa Clover UB. 8 @ 
| Cream’y skim.... 3 4% Tim. 8 bus.150 @ 155 
CHICAGO. 
Winter wheat, 60 @ 8 Skim — 4 @ 5 
76 @ 87 hte Fresh. . 1b @ 1b 
68 @ 6 C ickens live 9 @ 96 
51 @ 62 Spring Chickens 
30 @ BR yer dozen...200 @ 300 
55 «@ 58 Turkeys live 8 
Bran.. - 1000 @12 7% Beef cattle.... 460 @ 650 
Flour, family 450 @ 560 pte Lambs 150 @ 350 
| “ "Patent 550 640 . Ree 250 @ 500 
Fotos Hlogs......... 510 @540 
B bbl. 225"°@375 Lard.......... 720 @740 
| Appice @ bbi. 150 @ 800 Wool, washed 2 @ 31 
| Broom Corn, 6 fad “onwashed 16 @ 19 
| Seer ear 16 @ 18 Seeds Clover 500 @515 
airy 0g 1b Timothy 14 @127 
Cream cheese 7 9 
[July 3rd, 1884.] 
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$65 To take orders for the Lives of 
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= a) LIPROVE IMPROVED ROOT BEER Pack- 
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HIRES: age, ie ad wholesome beverage. 
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THE BEST CLOTHING 


FOR THE 
LEAST MONEY. 
WANAMAKER & BROWN, 
OAK HALL, 


. E. CORNER SIXTH AND MARKET S8TS., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


‘SFAY’S CELEBRATED 


SMANILLA ROOFING 


££ Resembles fine. leather 





Diale- and aarp les F ce Be 
ie 468 
WwW. H & Cc °° Cam en, N. J. 

























‘ROTH’S NEW 


SAW FILER. 


(Patented 1882.) 


This Filer is used by carpen- 
ters and farmers to file saws, so 
that they will cut smooth, 
easy and very fast. Direc- 
tions how to set the File on the 
Bevel & f 
for the differ- 
ent kind of 
saws, is with 
each’ Filer, so 
that a boy can 
use it. Thou- 
sands who 
now use the Filer 


they would not be without one at four 
times its cost. For 
f 


yer Circulars, Testimonials, &., 
address E.ROTH & BRO., Sole Manuiacturers, New 
Oxford, Pa. One Filer sent free on receipt of $2.50 
where there is no dealer keeps thein. 


THE = BRADLEY || 


TWO WHEELER. 





PEREY’S PATENT. 


The only Two Wheeler that is 
absolutely free from Horse Mo 
tion. Illustrated Circulars and 
Price List free 
ne BRADLEY & co. Syracuse, N,¥. 


ant Patent Level-Tread Horse POWGIS. 


WiTH PATENT SPEED 
aEe ILATOR. 









Heebner’s improved Threshing Machine, Fully 
warran Sole owners of Level-tread Patents. All others 
infringements yi ye ane Be and Crusher. Best Field Roller 


Send 
as REBNER & SONS, Lansdale, Pa. 


PITTSBURCH % 
FEMALE COoLtece. 


Distinct schools of Liberal Arts, Music, Painting, 
Elocution, &c. Central, Healthful, Thorough teach- 
ing. Thirty teachers. 100 full Music Lessons 
for $18, IN THE CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC CON- 
NECTED WITH THE COLLEGE. Thirtieth year opens 
September 3d. Before making engagements else- 


> talog 
we so PERSHING, Pittsburgh, Pa 
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$5. 


WASHER 





ACENTS WANTE 


PROOF that 
month. aoe make $200 to $500 during the winter. La- 
dics have ne a selling eo Washer. Retail priceonly 


brated KEYSTONE wr 
lowest 


LOVELL WASHER CO., v ERIE, PA, 





guarantee the “* LOVELL” WASHER to do better 


hatha op and doit or dot easler and in less time than any other machine 
in the world, W wre et 
\ clothes clean, witho' 


five years, and if it don’t wash the 
ut rubbing, we will refund the money. 
inevery county. 
WeCAN SHOW 
Agents are making from $75 to $150 per 


Samp) cyS2. Also the Cele- 
vs NGERS at ee 


rice, eee ae pot ~ Zl etic ooo 

















































































FID NGER BOARDS AT THE FIVE 
POINTS CROSSINGS. 
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There is no death! The stars go down 
To rise upon some fairer shore ; 

And bright in heaven's jeweled crown 
They shine forever more. 

There is no death! The dust we tread 
Shall change beneath the summer showers 

To golden grain or mellow fruit, 
Or rainbow-tinted flowers. 

The granite rocks disorganize, 
To feed the hungry moss they bear - 

The forest leaves drink daily life 
From out the viewless air, 





Wet rye straw is good for tightening harrow 
teeth. 

Decrease your acreage of wheat and increase 
the aVerage yield per acre. That’s a good cud to 
chew on while taking your nooning. 

The wheat grain is worth no more than the 
straw on Eastern farms, and in the West the 
straw is worth a great deal more than some far- 
mers think it is. 


A good way to keep plows and cultivator 
shovels from rusting is to put on a coat of lin- 
seed oil and dust, put away, and in the spring 
soak with turpentine and scrape them witha 
knife.—E. P. MONTGOMERY, Macon, Ills. 


Consider a moment! Won’t oats make just 


as much colt-flesh, horse-power, beef, milk, 
butter, mutton or wool, when cut “in the milk,” 
and fed as hay, as when allowed to ripen and 


thrashed? Ifso, isn’t the labor-saving plan the 
better plan? 


Whatever Congress may do with the “tariff 
question,” or the Supreme Court may decide as 
to the legality of the “legal-tender act,” does 
not matter one-half so much to the farmers of 
the country as would the making of every 
heavy wagon with tires not less than four inches 
wide, and one axie six inches shorter than the 
other. 


Mr. Epiror:—We have what we call “The 
Lewis County Mutual Benefit Association.” It 
has been organized four years, and has insured 
over $100,000. Our losses during that time have 
only been $25. You can see from this that we 
saved good money. 


Durgen Creek, Mo. Jno. GARNETT. 


Orchard grass is a permanent grass. It is val- 
uable for both pasture and hay. It becomes fit 
to mow same time as clover, hence is preferred 
by some to timothy. Many experienced men 
choose to sow in July or early August, though it 
may be sown in the spring. Thick seeding pre- 
vents clumpiness. Three bushels per acre, 14 
pounds to the bushel, is usually sown. 


The “Fair Play” flag is still aloft in the FARM 
JOURNAL Office. Wedemand fair play between 
advertisers and subscribers, and when anybody 
is cheated we are cheated. We guarantee the 
good faith and honest dealing of every adverti- 
ser. Whatever is advertised in this paper is be- 
lieved to be genuine, and if any reader knows 
anything to the contrary we hope he will in- 
form us, 


Last season O. L. Cross, Northfield Depot, N 
H., wrote for information in regard to trimming 
squash vines. We advised him to trim a part, 
pinching them off when 8 or 10 feet long, and 
to let the others grow, and report results. In 
the fall he wrote, ‘‘I followed your advice and 
am happy to say that I never saw a finer lot of 
Hubbards grown in this section; ripe, large and 
perfect, very few small ones and they nearly all 
on the vines I let grow, as you directed, ‘at 
their own sweet will’.”” “There was but little 
difference in the number of sets on the pruned 
or unpruned vines, but the former bore the lar- 
gest squashes.” 

“T used saltpetre, a large spoonful dissolved 
in a gallon of water, applied freely to prevent 
the root maggot, and lost but two or three hills. 
Dalmatien insect powder is the best preventive 
of the striped bugs. I tried it on cabbage for 
the green worm with complete success.” 


Mr. Eprror:—I have one fault to find with the 
F. J., and that is it don’t come often enough. It 
is ric h, rare and racy; good every time. Iam 
quite interested with Jacob Biggle’s article this 
month. I am glad to hear him express doubts 
in regard to erecting acannery. I know of noth- 


ing that has done so much to demoralise our 


| town. 
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help as the conmanted, We have two in this 
Farmers take very little interest in these 
establishments; few can be persuaded to make 
a second trial of growing produce for them at 
the prices they pay, and the risk one has to take. 
I think I would as soon take my chances on po- 
tatoes at fifteen cents per bushel. The canneries 
here employ, I think, about 150 females, which 
if distr Hated through the community would 
make agreat difference in the many overworked 
households. Many girls, who formerly worked 
steady all the year, now “loaf around,” waitin 
for a few weeks of higher wagesand havea goo 
time gossipping and running about the streets 
at night. 


New York. FAIRPORT, 


The farmer who would make the most of his busi- 
ness nowadays must add to his farm equipment, if 
nota canning establishment, at least an evaporator, 
that he may be able to prepare the surplus of his 
fruits and vegetables for future marketing. Of course 
we do not mean that an evaporator should be found 
upon each farm, though upon very many large ones 
it proves profitable. Large evaporating establishments, 
capable of doing the work of a neighborhood, may be 
run either by private enterprise or upon a co-opera- 
a plan. 

Many evaporators are in the market, all of which 
have their good points, and any one of which will 
prove an economy if properly managed. We will not 
pretend to pass upon their respecf\ye merits. Several 
are advertised in this paper, and give here a list of 
manufactures: Eastern Manufacturing Co., 706 Pine 
St., Phila; Steam Heat Evaporator Co., Charlotte, 
Mich.; Zimmerman Fruit Drier Co., Cincinnati, O.; 
McBride & Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Vermont Farm Mac hine 
Co., Bellows F. alls, Vt.; H. Topping, Marion, N. Y.; 
Jno. Williams & Son, Kalamazoo Mich.; American 
Manufacturing Co., Waynesboro, Pa.; McFarland & 
blag 112 North 6th. "St., Phila.; Plummer Ev vaporator 

Co., Leavenworth, Kans. ,and Ligonier Manufacturing 
Co., ’ Ligonier, Ind. There may be others whom we 
do not now recall. We advise our readers who 
may be interested in the subject to send to each of these 
parties for a descriptive circular of their apparatus, 
and carefully examine each for themselves. Usually 
these circulars have a good deal of information out- 
side of description and price-list, worth many times 
the cost of a postal card. In the meantime let those 
of our readers who have used any of the above tell us 
all they know about them. We have several letters 
in response to a former request, but we want still 
more experienge 

In evaporating fruit for market it will be found that 
little economies and niceties, with care and good 
judgment in preparing, handling and packing, &c., 
will greatly enlarge the profits. Purdy says that fruit 
should be dried more slowly than is usually done. It 
wants to be dried, not cooked. All fruit should be 
made thoroughly dry—not * bone dry,” but in a nice, 
pliable state. It pays to pack in two or more grades, 
just as it does in green fruits—let the best be ali best. 
Pack in boxes, lined with paper, 50 pounds in a box. 

The demand for this class of farm products more 
than keeps pace with the supply, and there is profit in 
it if carefully conducted. Last year $60,000 worth of 
= fruit was shipped at one station in New 

ork, 


SS 





ADVERTISEMENTS. | 


When you write to an advertiser be sure and tell him that you 
read his card in the Farm Journal. ¢ believe it is to your 
taterest to do 20, as our readers are served with the 








SS 
OR SALE on easy terms. A valuable farm of 140 
acres, well watered, with 12 acres of woodland ; 20 miles 
from Phila., on the B. ©. R. R.,2 miles south of Concord- 
ville, Del. Co. Large double stone mansion, substantial barn 
and other necessar out-buildi Shade and fruit trees. 
Convenient to 1,800 schools an ON w of a>. Address 
E. H. MATTSON, Warp, DEL. Co.. Pa. 


“THE BEST IS CHEAPEST.” 


dematores LHRESHERS fiir taer 


EA RNAI ONT CN AE 
p= arom sections. ) ae ee et 
and Prices to The Aultman & Tay: ee fas 


COME«, Mae: rLAN Wee ve pte Gaal | 
ZIMMERMAN 








EVAPORATOR 


FRUIT -AND VEGETABLE 


Mad ed of Gpivanized Iron. 
rote and 


Will pay foritself in 30d dave use, a eet 7 ae orn aoa own Pda WHET Our etntea 


Treatise. Address, ZIMMERMAN M’F’G ©O., Oincinnat!, O. or Burlington, Iowa. / 


EAD THIS !—You can have 
etables the whole 


fruits and v: 
year round by using the 
THE, GRANGER FAMIL 
me JIT AND Lec ETAB 
can 





EVAPORATOR. 
o extra expense for fuel. 
Retail price $3.50 to ym 
Trade supplied at ASTERN 
free, to an OY ERN rMANUFACTURING co. 
268 South Sth. St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


used on the kitchen stove, 
Dries fruit in two hours. 
eee hg = grerg town, 
or circular. 





VAPORATING FRUIT 


Full treatise on improved Ho 
———. a. elon ces 
and general FREE 


= IGAN MAN’ PO co. 









WAYNESBORO, PA. 
B® THE WILLIAMS 


FRUIT EVAPORATOR! 


Is the PIONEER & LEAD- 
ING MA SHINE OF ITS 
KIND IL j H an 
It has heen n use for 10 years, 
with mienly satisfactory ree 
sults. ake 
The two smaller 
sizes for convenience of sma 
talis and fer sections 
for ‘Descriptive 
large. d for Descriptive 
Circular and testimonials to 


S.E. & J. M. SPROUT, 


MUNCY, PENNA. 








IMPROVED 


HYDRAULIC RAMS. 


d for Circular and Price-list. Address, 





edal and Diploma at the Cent. 


KEMP'S  - RE SPREADER 


PULVERIZER 
and GARY COMBINED. 








turalinvention = 

ge T Saves, 120 per cent. of labor, Deablee 
reads so "y 

m adcast or in one-tenth 

es free. 

PEE MF’G ©0., Syracuse, N. Y¥ 
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>The Kdward Harrison 


Sco..; 

rs of HARRISON'S 
TANDARD GRINDING and 
LOURING ILLS of all sizes 
e : and varieties -_ Steam, Water, Wind, 
— & Hand Power. 

: Possessing great ca} - 
avout 6 durability. 


ri warran 
do just gio we aoe 
for it, Write and en- 
Vf, close a 3ct. stamp for our new 
80 page illustrated cntalegus 
and mentionthis paper. The 
Edw. Harrison Mill Co., New Haven, Ct. 

























ap, SUGAR MILLS 


pg Ah gg 
team and Water P. 


The Best. The Cheapest 


Thousands in use — hout 
~ ei p.- hogy = 
ump wi 
West, oe nl yg and 
Fe and Prefs. WEBER 
CANE MANUAL sent free 
by GEO. L. SQUIER, 
Rrftalo, N. YW. 


















Farmers! 


WILL Buy a FORMULA of POWELL’S PRE- 
PARED CHEMICALS for WHEAT, which, with- 


out any trouble, you 


can mix at home, making a Ton 


Ie Fertilizer, that will not only produce a Large Yield 


of Grain, but will bring the Grass in abundance. 
farmers in every State as reference. 


BROWN CHEMICAL CO., 


ing this paper. 


Leading 
Write for Pamphlet, mention- 


Manufacturers of Powell’s Pure Fertilizers, BaLTrMorr, Mp. 
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John argues that “if a two- 





three-wheeled a tricycle, a one- 
wheeled ought to be an icicle,” 
But it isn’t; its a wheel-barrow. 








se 
saala 
aie WAS 


* What isa lake?” asked the 
teacher. A bright little Irish 
(== boy raised his hand. “ Well, 

Mikey, what is it?” Sure, it is 
a hole in the kittle, mum.” 





am 
ia 
ve: 


A young lady visited the Philadelphia Zoological 
Garden, and when she returned home she told her 
mother that one of the monkeys spoke toher. A girl 
that can’t distinguish a dude from a monkey should be 
given a few lessons in natural history. The monkey 
is the more intelligent looking, but he doesn’t wear 
such ridiculous clothes. 


One is generally advised to soak codfish in cold water 
for several hours before cooking. This is just what 
the codfish has been used to all his life, and does him 
no sort of good. Wrap his throat in red flannel and 
set him up by the fire, instead; that would at least be 
a@ new experience for him. 


A man in a sleeping car went through a terrible ac- 
cident, in which the car rolled down an embankment, 
without waking. It was noted, however, that as the 
car struck the bottom he murmured: ** Don’t, Jane, 
don’t; I’ll get up and start the fire.” 


A good little boy who was kicked by a mule didn’t 
Swear about it. Nothe. But heled themuletoabee- 
hive, backed him close to it and tiedhim! Thatmule 
kicked like lightning for three-quarters of an hour and 
couldn't stop if he would. Bees are little, butt 


To make a good jam.—Place one finger in the crack 
ofadoor. Shut the door slowly but firmly, and keep 
it closed for at least ten seconds. Then open the door 
and remove the finger, and add plenty of interjections. 
Never use your own finger if you can avoid it, 


A farmer who lived in Bordeaux, 
Observing a lab’rer was sleaux 

In handling the heaux, 

Just fetched him a bleanx, 
And said he must heaux his own reaux. 


The wind was so strong in Dakota the other day that 
it stopped a train. An auctioneer, who was on board, 
got off and talked back at the wind; and in less than 
three minutes he had broken itallto pieces, Thenthe 
train went on. 


= 
“Trust men and they will trust you,” said Ralph 
WaldoEmerson. “Trust menandthey will bust you,” 
Says an ordinary, every-day business*man. 


‘* What are pauses?” asked the teacher of the pri- 
| maryclass. “Things that grow on cats,” piped the 
| small boy at the foot. 


| Man is the only creature that laughs, and the louder 
| he laughs the more nearly he resembles the animals 
which cannot laugh. 

A Western woman was driving the hens from the 
garden the other day when a cyclone carried off her 
shoo! 





cannot lift from a farm is the mortgage. 


What is it has a mouth and never speaks, and abed 
and never sleeps? A river. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


When you write to an advertiser be sure and tell him that you 
read his card in the Farm Journal. We believe it is to your 
interest to do 80, as our readers are served with the best. 








hecled heel, is a bicycle, anda 










A Dakota farmer says that the only thing a cyclone: 
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PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


921. CHESTNUT STREET, PHILA. 
Assets, $7,871,138.1 Surplus, $1,697,336.90. 
SAMUEL OC, HUEY, President. 
PURELY MUTUAL. Dividends .. Policies 
non-forteiting for their value, Endowment issued 

at life rates. Agents Wanted. 
Apply to H. 8. STEPHENS, Vice-President. 


The ONLY ONLY CORSET made that can be ret made that can 
its purchase: a £61 Tuy. SATISE wears ney tooo 
qvery tease ak are a cre 3 auiien, 
Made in a variety of AS yond peices, Sold by fi 
= dealers everywhere. Beware of worthless fini 
nuine Ot Ball’s name on box. 


SSO ELc ue Chicago, Hie 


ew Have onn. 


This elegant SOLID RING made of 
\ Heavy 18 K. Rolled Gold, warran- 
WA ted for & years. 
slegant Velvet Casket, 

postepaid one Ring and Casket for 45 e. 
also give sample case of our Beautiful 
Cards, (¥0u’ll be more than pleased) also 
our New illustrated Premium List, Price 
List and agents’ terms for 1884, Offer made to secure new custo. 
mers and good till Jan. 1, 1885, But 8 Rings with Caskets 
and one Case of Cards will be sent to one address for $1.25, 
50 * Bonstien,” all gold and silver, motte, verse, 
roses, lilies, ae, $9 s, with your name, 10¢., 11 packs, 
$1. 00 a this gold a Agents wanted, Sample 
Book 25c. Stamps taken, 8. CARD CO., Centerbrock, Coun, 


or heirs send stamp for circular show- 
ing bay ~. gated to pension, bounty, 
WOOD, Box 34, 
Ww ashington, D. Cc. 
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Lame 10¢. & packs and this Beautiful RolledGold Seal Rin 50c 


Agent's Album. 25e. A ALLING BROS. Northford, Conn 


40 Gold and Silver Hidden name Cards with Elegant 
Prize, 10c, 13 pks, $1. Blakeslee & Co., No. Haven, Ct. 
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‘jaw ve. egtehen hes him ever: 
adapted for brook, ri tp 4 “a fishing: made 6 of 
brass, nickel-plated, and will not mail’ pos peseald, 
for 80 cts, G. H. W. BATES, 106 = Boston, Mass, 


“Golden Beauties, &c. Oards wit ‘Toc, Present 
with each pack. TUTTLE BROS. North Haven, Ct. 














A RM S—1 Delaware Fruit and Grain Farms Cheap. 
Gatalogues A. P. GRIFFITH, Smyrna, Delaware. 


AGENT ‘© Wanted 1 for two new fast selling articles. Sam- 
ple free, O. E. MARSHALL, Lockport, N.Y. 
| LEARN 7: TELEGRAPHY or SHORT-HAND 
d TYPE W RUTING here. Situations 

furmshed. yw RE R. Aas NTINE, » Janesville, Wis. 
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Y Puy: ce 00. Spec 

| “Address A. W. Haminton & Co., Ann ever, ich. 
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THE OLD RELIABLE HALLADAY 


STANDARD WIND MILL 








Improvements 


Safest in Storms, Most 
Powerful and Most Dur- 
able Wind Mill Made. 
Manufactured by us 

with 

for 29 Years. 


“ sedeveq9 ot} st yseq Suy 










Guaranteed the Best Regulating, 


17 Sizes, 1 to 40 Horse Power, adopted by the U. 8. 
Government and Leading Railroads. 
= He Celebrated I X L Foed Mill, 1X L Stalk Out- 
aL - ellen, Horse Lower Wood and Iron 
For cimps, Tal and Price: List, nddsess 


_ U.S. Wind Engine & Pump Co., Batavia, IL 
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ODD MENTION 


(WHILE \ WE THINK OF IT.) 





Oh, summer day! Oh, day 80 fair, 

| With hints of heaven in earth and air ; 
Not long I keep you in my hola, 

| The book is civsed—the tale is told. 

| The valley fills with amber mist, 

The sky is gold and amethyst ; 

} Soft, soft and low, yet silver clear, 

The robin’s veaper hymn I hear, 

| And lo! the 
Tie happy summer day is done. 





stars come, one by one! 


Whack the weeds from the roadside, now. 

| Hold on! don't get discouraged. The men who 
| stick to it are the ones who in the end succeed, 

| 


{f a wheat grower, it may be worth your while to read 
|} | the Seed Drill Regulator Co's” advertisement, on 


page 136. 

The great Middle States Grangers’ Pic-nic and ex- 
hibition at Williams’ Grove comes off during the week 
| endmg August 30th. 
J 


If you are at all considerate of your horse’s comfort 
you will not fail to fasten a cloth to the bit rings and 
throat latch, to shield him from the annoying bot-flies. 


If your yard is decorated with plantain you can 
easily eradicate it by cutting it off this month just be- 
low the surface of the ground. Remove and burn 
the seeds. 


If you can get Winningstadt cabbage plants to set 
out this month, if the weather is favorable, they will 
grow away from the green worms and form good heads 
for fali use. 


lers will observe that the FARM JOURNAL 
does not Gevete one half of its space to bragging aout 
the other half. Thus we have room to print useful in- 
formation for our 700,0Q0 readers. 


Our reg 


The Pennsylvania State Agricultural Society will 
this year hold its exhibition on its hew groun Is in 
Philadelphia at Broad Street and Lehigh Avenue from 
the 8th to the 20th of Se 1. r. 

Our readers will not go amiss in getting their fertil- 
izers for wheat of Walton, Whann & Co., of Wilming- 





ton, Del. They make a genuine standard article. 
The advertisement js On this page. 


Harvest the potatoes as soon as you can after the 
tops are dead. August rains and a hot san will make 
them rot if anything will. Get them into cool dry 
storage at once. They are worth saving this year. 


drink temperately need not 
fear the cholera, It is only the beer and whiskey 
guzziers and the gross feeders who need be scared. 
Cleanliness and moderation are the best defence 


People who eat and 


We expect great things of William Parry’s new 
blackberry, the Wilson, Jr. It is very large, very 
early, very prolific and very sweet. It ripens nearly a 
week earlier than the old Wilson. Our friends ought 
to give it a trial. 

No. 2, of Series 3, Honghton Farm Experiment Bul- 
letins, relates to the orchard and peach yellows. We 
presume fruit growers can obtain copies by request- 
ing them (enclosing stamps to pay postage) of Major 
Henry E. Alvord, Manager, Mountainville, Orange Co., 
New York. 





Mr. J. 8. Woodward, of Lockport, N. Y., has joined 
| Mr. Carman in editing and pubishing the Rural New 
Yorker, Very good. This is not our Woodward 
(John A.), who still has his coat off, his sleeves rolied 
p, and tus hat shoved back, working away as usual 

in the interests of F. J. readers. 








hes et ne 


In April we gave an illustration of a bag holder made 
of a bottomless pail. A subscriber sug- 
A single large 
which is better 
ven in use it may be 
attached toa ring in the wall, a loop in 
a rope, or it may be hung over the cdge 
of a board. This is q simple and practical contriga nce, 
and looks as if its use would save time and temper. We 


shall use one on our Experimental Farm. 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 
eee 
When you write to an advertiser be sure and tell him that you 
tnterest to do 80, as our readers are served with the best. 
———— 
BA GAINS in Printing Presses, Type & Printers’ Supplies. 
RMSTRONG & MITCHELL, 312 So. Front St.,Phila. 
Wholesale Com. Merchants. Ali kinds Country Produce. 
Consignments solicited. Prompt Returns, Reference given. 
HOW TO GROW fis SentFree! Methods for the nov- 
| ice. Hints for the experienced. 
STRAWBERRIES . D. Putney, Brentwood,N.Y. 
| Of all the approved sa 
Now 141" Maret eee ‘Philadelphia, Pa. 
ORANGE GROVES AND LANDS Tika. 
TERMS. 


read his card in the Farm Journal. We believe it is to your 

Send stamp. GirHens & Bro., Box 1632, Phila. »Pa. 

Also Baskets & Crates forsale. Liberal reduction in car lots. 
rieties at ioe prices. ERS, Seedsman, 

ress BLAISDELL & CAMPBELL, Tavares, Orange Co.,Fla, 


gests an improvement, 
hook supports the ho 
than the bail. Wi 


lder, 
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The Only machine that received an award on both 
Horse-power and Thresher and Cleaner, at the Centen- 
nial Exhibition; was awarded the two last Gold 
Medals <'ven by the New York State Agricultural 
Society on Hor-e-powers and Threshers, and is the 
only " T hresher selected from the vast number bult in 
the Uni ed States, for illustration and description in 
“Applet. m’s Cyclopedia of Applied Mechanics,” re- 
cently published, thus adopting it as the standard 
machive of thiscountry. Catalogue sent free.¢g Address 
MINARD HARDER, Cobleskill, Schoharie Co, N.Y. 





VICTORIES 
Blaziynoann 


[AueusT, 1884, 


THE PNEUMATIC — 


FRUIT DRIERS. 
Retain the natura] fruit and 
veyetable flavor. 
The most rapid evaporation, 


W With least fue 
Made in "AL: L SIZES, for 
farm or factory use. 
Wealso munufacture the best 
| Evaporators for making 
APPLE JELLY 
eee. from Cider, without sugar or 
wer hy any forsian substance 

Send for Desc riptive Circu- 
lars und Testimonials. 


Vt. Farm Machine Co, 
Bellows Falls, V 
WHE AT SEED, free f Rye, Ch d 
| FULTZ Cockle; sa ie free from, He, Chest and 
sacks not included. P.D BARNHART, West Newton, Pa, 















SUMMER RESORTS. 


Elegant Trains—Few Stops ond Quick Time. 
Excursion Rates to All Popular Resorts. 





The Summer time-table on the New York, West Shore and 
Buffalo Railway took effect on Monday, June 23. The accom- 
modations for travel to and from the Catskill Mountains, 
Saratoga, Lake George, the Adirondacks, Sharon Springs, 
Cooperstown, Niagara Falls and other resorts in New York 
are greatly improved. The features that have already made 
the West Shore route a favorite line for summer trave! is the 
picturesque character of the scener$along the west shore of 
the Hudson River and the elegance of the passenger coaches 
and Pullman Buffet Parlor Cars. Special trains have been 
scheduled which are to be run during the summer without 
making any but a few necessary stops between New York 
and the Catskill Mountains, Saratoga and Lake George. 
Excursion tickets by the West Shore Route and all favorite 
rail and steamer lines, and embracing all popular river, lake, 
mountain and seaside resorts, are now on sale at a consider- 
able reduction from regular rates. For time of trains and 
location of ticket offices please see the Summer Time-Table 
of West Shore Route in daily papers. A copy “‘ West Shore 
Tourist Book,” containing hundreds of routes and rates, 
will be sent to any address on application with three cents 
in stamps to E. I. BuRRITT, Eastern Passenger Agent, No. 
363 Broadway, New York. 

MARTIN AMBER WHEAT 

This new variety has again proven its supe riority over 
older varieties by its enormous yield. Fine quality of Grain 
and Flour, and the fact, that with ordinary cultivation it 
only requires 34 Bushels of Seed to produce 25 to 40 
Bushels per acre. Martin Amber Wheat originated in this 
locality. For circular, Address, 

J. L. DILLON, Seedsman and Florist, Bloomsburg, Pa. 


OUR FIELDS OF 


SeedWheat 


never looked finer. We are growing ali the new varieties, as 
well as the oldstand-bys. The Golden Prolific, Hybrid 
Mediteranean and Martin’s Amber are attracting 
the most —- Our fall siroulet. mailed Free, = 
tell ou & f you want a first-class 
shiek them (MPLEMENTS.0.32° Press, or the best 
Fodder Cutter or Corn Sheller in the country, write to us. 

JOHNSON & STOKES, Philadelphia, Pa. 














OUR SULKY POTATO DIGGER watt cm 


dle a large or small crop. Js highly recommended by all who 
use them. Price, $20. Reiner & Bro.,Line Lexington,Pa. 


SEED WH EAT! ! fiarsin, Amber, and Golden 


aon ee. Circular 
free. Samples luc. EDW. P UD, Kennett Square, Pa, 


REMEMBER! 
LARGE CROPS BY USING 











mE SURE BORE 
sitga ManuraActurep ONLY BY 


/ANaa WALTON, WHANN & Co, 


Bie WILMINGTON, DELAWARE. 








This fertilizer differs in its composition from any other 
in use. It yields from 2to 10 bus. more wheat per acre than 
any other fertilizer. Kear in Mind, that with an ap- 
plication of 400 lbs. per acre, an increase of 2 bus. of wheat 
per acre, in excess of the yield produced by other fere 
tilizers, at the low price of $1.00 per bus. will reduce 
the cost of our DIAMOND BONE to the purchaser. 


$10 PER TON. 


Where it is used the growth of clover following the wheat 
is always large and vigorous. Our sales are doubling yearly; ; 
this is the best evidence we can give of the estimation in 
which this fertilizer 1s held where it has been used. 
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With it they can extract the Juice from 
. | Strawberries, Raspberries, Cran- a 

berries, Huckleberries, Goose: & 
q berries, Elderberries, 
+ Blackberries, Grapes, 

Currants, Tomatoes, 
2 Pineapples, Quinces, 
+ c&ke., &e, 

Refuse Seeds and Skins are 
Discharged Perfectly Dry. 


THERE is 

















MAKES THE LADIES com ARE 









Most Hardware Merchants 
keep them, and we prefer you 
purchasing of them; but if you 
cannot find one, send your 
money to us, and we will send 
it to you by the next Fast 

Train, 
And then your Good Wife 
: oo make you happy with 


Wines, Jellies, 
SYRUPS, 



















































PRICE, - 
f <) Enterprise 









Mention this Paper when writing us. 





Manufacturing Co. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 









ay) 

iy) Anything with Juice in it. 

A Valuable Recipe Book Free with every Press. 
- - $3.00. : 
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